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NOTES ABOUT FUTURE ISSUES 


The October issue of Illinois Libraries was planned originally as 
a guide to important manuscript collections in Illinois. It was designed 
to serve three purposes: (1) to aid research workers in finding materials, 
ern (2) to present an up-to-date survey of manuscript holdings in the state, 
li. and (3) to encourage librarians to establish “local history” collections. 


A number of libraries were invited to make contributions; response, 
on the whole, was favorable. By September 1, several excellent 
articles had been received, but reports from other sources had been de- 
layed. This delay meant either excluding these later articles from the 
October issue or holding the October copy beyond a reasonable deadline. 
Since neither action was advantageous to I/linois Libraries, it was de- 
cided to hold all the reports for later publication. This postponement, 0 
it is hoped, will increase the value of the manuscript guide: it will now t: 
be possible for the editors to enlarge the scope of the guide by including 
information about smaller collections. To aid the editors in the collec- 
tion of this additional material, a questionnaire has been directed to 
public and college libraries, regional historical associations, and private 
collectors. Since there are a vast number of manuscript collections " 
ago throughout the state, it is possible that some collectors have been 
omitted. The editors ask forbearance in case of such error and take 
the opportunity of soliciting these sources here and now. n 


y In addition to the Manuscript Guide issue, several other special " 
editions of Illinois Libraries are in the planning stage. The November 
number will carry news about Library Buildings. The December issue 
will give a statistical report on College and University Libraries, com- 
piled by Mr. Edward Heiliger, associate editor for college and university \ 
libraries. The January issue will contain reprints of Illinois Library 
Laws. Themes for other issues are Recruitment, “Weeding” Collections, 
Children’s Libraries, School Libraries, and Audio-Visual Equipment. 
The editors will welcome suggestions and contributions concerning 
these future issues. 

THE EDITORS 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
IN PRESERVING LOCAL HISTORY 


CHARLES E. HAGGERTY 
Librarian, Danville Public Library 


Not long ago a gentleman who was 
writing a family history contacted a 
relative about some records. Upon 
hearing his story the relative ex- 
claimed, “I only wish you could have 
been here before Mother died last 
spring. When she passed away we 
burned several old notebooks, scrap- 
books, letters, and pictures because 
they meant nothing to us.” 

In another instance, a valuable 
collection of letters and other mate- 
rials belonging to one of our pioneers 
was saved from the fire only by the 
discovery of a letter of Abraham 
Lincoln among the papers. 

How many times have these things 
happened in your community? His- 
torical and biographical material of 
our communities is comparatively 
limited, and each year more of it is 
lost. Have you ever tried to find a 
history of some local business estab- 
lishment, church, or school? How 
did your community look fifty or 
sixty years ago? Where did your 
community or county get its name? 
What part did your local citizens 
play in the early history of the state 
or region, or in the Civil War, or 
World War I? These and many other 
questions can be answered only from 
the written, printed, or pictorial 
sources others have preserved. 

As in all activities, there will be 
questions in manuscript collecting as 
to procedures: what materials to col- 
lect and, equally important, what not 
to keep; how to preserve the docu- 
ments; and how to service them for 
the benefit of our citizens, present 
and future. A definite program cover- 
ing these points is essential to suc- 
cess. 

The alert librarian will first formu- 
late a program for collecting mate- 


rials of historical interest. Perhaps 
a meeting with individuals and 
organizations interested in local his- 
tory will open the way for more 
activity and co-operation. Most of 
the organizations have space prob- 
lems and do not have suitable places 
to deposit the items they have written 
or collected. Frequently, an offer by 
the library to preserve these materials 
is welcomed by the group. Possibly, 
the library can help to co-ordinate 
the collecting activities and serve as 
a clearinghouse for them. Sometimes 
an organized program can be 
launched to collect systematically the 
histories of institutions, individuals, 
and the like. Most people are more 
inclined to part with their historical 
items if they feel that these will be 
protected and made available to 
persons doing research. 

Historical materials are of two 
types: (1) museum objects, and (2) 
documentary materials. Museum ob- 
jects are of interest and have educa- 
tional value, but are somewhat out 
of place in the public library, since 
it is not a museum. The library will 
be interested primarily in the docu- 
mentary materials. In all our com- 
munities are persons who have 
preserved manuscripts or printed 
biographies, family histories, genealo- 
gies, diaries of community leaders, 
letters and programs of historical 
importance, early public documents, 
and histories of industries, business 
establishments, churches, schools, 
hospitals, clubs, sports, music groups, 
and other organizations. Too fre- 
quently these people die and theif 
heirs consign important materials to 
the fire without realizing their value 
to the community. 

The life stories of men and women 
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who have given leadership to our 
towns and cities help us to better 
understand and appreciate our herit- 
age and inspire us to do our part to 
make our communities better places 
to live. Family histories and genealo- 
gies, with their wealth of vital sta- 
tistics and personal information, are 
important, for as the adage states, 
“Blood runs thicker than water.” 
Diaries and letters are some of our 
richest sources of information. We 
might also encourage our older citi- 
zens who have participated in the 
community’s growth and activities 
to record their experiences for us. 
Our newspapers, too, are gold mines 
of information. 

“One picture,” says an old Chinese 
proverb, “is worth more than a 
thousand words.” This is true of 
local history. Gone are the days, in 
most of our communities, of the in- 
terurban electric railways, the old 
gristmills, covered bridges, the old 
opera houses, and many other build- 
ings of historical interest. Many of 
us now living never knew these things 
existed. Old pictures may be invalu- 
able in supplying some of the missing 
links in local history. 

In order to preserve these precious 
historical materials, the library will 
need fireproof metal filing cases with 
locks. The items collected will need 
to be classified and indexed to facili- 
tate their location and use. An index 
on regular-size catalog cards has 
been most satisfactory in most li- 
braries. Dividers and manila folders 
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that can be easily labeled are ade- 
quate for most items, but a few will 
need to be preserved under glass. 
Many libraries will find a vertical file 
for local newspaper clippings to be 
quite useful. 

In the administration of these ma- 
terials, the librarian will ordinarily 
permit their use only under super- 
vision in the library. Why, you may 
ask, do you put so many safeguards 
around the documents? First, these 
materials are frequently irreplaceable 
or very expensive. Second, one needs 
to protect them from persons subject 
to bibliokleptomania. Some people 
will steal the entire book or docu- 
ment; others will steal only pages 
or mutilate the material in other 
ways. Third, one needs to protect 
these items from the thoughtless 
teacher who will assign a class of 
students to do some local history 
“research,” as they call it. It is not 
“research”; and after the class paws 
over the material a few times, you 
will usually find it with finger or 
pencil marks, frequently broken or 
torn, and sometimes with parts miss- 
ing. For persons seeking information, 
other than those described above, the 
materials should be readily available. 

As an information center for the 
community, the public library can 
render a valuable service in the field 
of local history. And most people will 
be happy to have their items of his- 
torical interest preserved and made 
available to them and to the future 
citizens of the community. 


SOCIETY PUBLISHES HISTORY 


The Winnetka Historical Society recently published The Story of Win- 
netka, a history written mainly from documents owned by the Society. The 
author, Mrs. Lora Townsend Dickinson, is an active member of the Historical 
Society and a long-time resident of Winnetka. 


The Story of Winnetka is a valuable contribution to local history. The 
book was printed on a subscription basis; copies, however, may still be 
available and should be in all library collections of Illinois history. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM 
AND THE GIFTED CHILD* 


MarIE BEHYMER 


Assistant Librarian, Alton Senior 
High School, Alton, Illinois 


With a great deal of alarm, many 
of us have come to the realization 
that as a country we are facing a 
shortage of scientists, teachers, nurses, 
and leaders in other professional 
fields. What is the cause of this sud- 
den dearth, we wonder? Actually, 
though, it isn’t sudden; it has slipped 
upon us so gradually that we did 
not realize it was happening. 


Could it be that the philosophy of 
our public schools has contributed to 
the situation? Since free public 
schools for all children is the standard 
upon which we have built our educa- 
tional philosophy, we tend more and 
more to gear our curriculum to the 
capacities of the average child. When 
that is done, the two extremes are left 
neglected—the slow learner and the 
gifted child. A large number of drop- 
outs among the slow learners brought 
this group to our attention, so we 
began work in remedial reading, 
using books with high-interest con- 
tent but low reading level. Other de- 
vices were also employed to interest 
these children and keep them in 
school. 

But what about the other extreme 
—the superior child? He was left 
neglected and unaided. He was 
bright, we said; he would get it with- 
out help. But has he? Lynn White, 
Jr., President of Mills College, says, 


In our eagerness to make public 
education available to every child, 
we have focused our educational 
system on the average child and 
have not merely neglected the child 
with unusual native endowment: 
we have handicapped his develop- 


ment by slowing his pace to that 

of the less gifted.’ 

What are these gifted children 
like? They are well-developed phys- 
ically and may even be slightly 
larger for their age than their peers; 
they are at ease socially; they have 
many interests; they have a large 
vocabulary; they read easily and 
well; usually they have superior 
talents in music, art, or dancing. 
Many times they are avid collectors 
or experimenters. They set high 
standards for themselves. They are 
like others in that they enjoy comics, 
but they will probably discard them 
sooner. According to Leta S. Holling- 
worth, author of Gifted Children; 
Their Nature and Nurture, the gifted 
child will be found in good environ- 
mental conditions; his father may be 
a professional man, a merchant, or a 
skilled laborer. 

Thomas Campanella, in a recent 
article in Education magazine, indi- 
cated that only one-fifth of the 
number of gifted pupils in our school 
population are ever recognized. And 
even after they are found, are they 
challenged? 

It is time we began to give serious 
thought to the situation. We, as a 
nation, are suffering from this neg- 
lect. We must think of ways for our 
schools to meet the social, emotional, 
and mental needs of gifted children. 

Extracurricular activities such as 
music, sports, journalism, foreign 
language classes, and art are activi- 
ties that can be used from third and 
fourth grades through high school. 

1Lynn White, Jr., ““The School Library and the 


Gifted Child,” Library Journal, 78:1480-1483 
September 15, 1953. 








* Contributed by LOUISE ANTHONY, Section Editor: SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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Let us be sure that we are using all 
available resources to encourage the 
gifted to participate in these activi- 
ties. Clubs often bog down because 
many average students spread them- 
selves too thin in order to partici- 
pate. As a result, the gifted child is 
not challenged and drops out, when 
actually he is the one who should be 
included in the program. 

Another type of educational stimu- 
lus is the enriched school program. 
According to the American College 
Dictionary, “enrich” means “to sup- 
ply with riches, wealth, abundant or 
valuable possessions,” or it may mean 
“to make finer in quality by supply- 
ing desirable elements or ingredients.” 
Theoretically, an enriched program 
would be one in which all students 
are using all available sources of 
materials in order to grow in mental 
stature. This, then, would be the 
program for gifted children. Too 
often, however, this theory is not 
carried out. We merely give pupils 
more work of the same type. That is 
not enrichment. The gifted child 
needs fewer drill problems in arith- 
metic; he needs less time for spelling. 
He needs a differentiated assignment. 
He needs to be supplied with a 
wealth of materials. 

A good and lively library will help 
develop the true meaning of an en- 
fiched curriculum for gifted children. 
Arch O. Heck in his book, The Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, says, 
“Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon providing adequate li- 


| brary facilities for gifted children.” * 


Lynn White, Jr., in the work pre- 
viously cited, reiterates, 

Within the structure and limita- 
tions of our American secondary 
schools, the best means of giving 
the well endowed student encour- 
agement and intellectual challenge 
is through the library.* 

Children Gives Work, McGraw Hill, 224. ed. 


1953), p. 393. 
* White, op. cit. 
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With a working collection of books 
which includes all types of reference 
books, the classics, a great deal of 
biography, science, literature—all on 
open shelves—and an interested, 
enthusiastic librarian, we should be 
able to keep some gifted students 
from becoming bored and falling by 
the wayside. 

The librarian is unique in her posi- 
tion in the school—she is a leader in 
education, she is a counselor, she is a 
librarian, and she is a teacher. Her 
counseling of students is only a part 
of her program, as she also counsels 
and aids faculty members and ad- 
ministrators in the overall school 
program. 

This unique position of the librar- 
ian necessitates a close working co- 
operation between her and the coun- 
selor. Early in the school year, a 
conference including the teacher, the 
counselor, and the librarian should 
enable them to plan a differentiated 
program for the gifted. We admit 
this conference will be just as valu- 
able for the average student as for 
the gifted. The counselor will have 
the results of the various tests given 
the year before; he will have some 
information on the background and 
personality traits of the pupils. The 
teacher will be interested in the capa- 
bilities of these children. And the 
librarian will want to know not only 
the reading level and background, 
but the interests of each individual 
child. She will also want to know 
the curriculum that has been planned 
for the year. All of this is vital if 
she is to get the right book and the 
right child together at the right time. 

The librarian will be especially in- 
terested in the reading level of each 
individual child. Frequently we are 
asked to make a reading list for the 
below-average (because we must 
help him to achieve success). How 
often, though, are we asked to pre- 
pare such a list for those reading 
above their grade level? For instance, 
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wouldn’t it be just as sensible to have 
a reading list for Jean and Jane, two 
seventh-grade girls in our school 
whose reading age is 10.6 years as for 
those reading at 4.9 or 6.1? The 
teacher, the counselor, and the librar- 
ian can formulate plans for dealing 
with these differences by developing 
an understanding of personality 
traits, interests, and backgrounds. 

The librarian can capitalize on 
student interests. If these are not 
known by the counselor, the teacher, 
or the librarian, they can be worked 
out in the library. To obtain this 
information a check list may be 
given to each student for an interest 
inventory. The list would include 
such topics as the student’s favorite 
subject, hobby, TV program, extra- 
curricular activity, etc. The age, 
grade, reading level, and other perti- 
nent information concerning each 
child may be recorded on the interest 
inventory. This will give the librar- 
ian a plan of attack; quickly she can 
survey her collection for material on 
atomic energy, snakes, airplanes, bal- 
let dancers, chess, stamps, or what- 
ever else might be requested. If the 
budget doesn’t allow for more pur- 
chases, then contacts must be made 
to secure materials from the public 
library and the state library. In fact, 
the school librarian can be and 
should be a liaison between the child 
and the public librarian. In many 
public libraries, boys and girls are 
not permitted to use the adult de- 
partment until they have reached a 
certain age. Again the school librarian 
can be a liaison, helping the gifted 
student obtain advanced materials. 
Ella L. Flynn reports in her article, 
“For the Superior Reader” (Library 
Journal, March 15, 1954), that studies 
show only about thirteen per cent 
of gifted children use the public li- 
brary once a week and some not at 
all. She asks, “Should not an en- 
riched program have better results 
than this?” 
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The school librarian must examine 
her collection, her setting, and her 
enthusiasm if she is to play an in- 
tegral part in the enrichment pro. 
gram. She must provide the tools 
for all the rest. 

Let’s examine the collection. Are 
there plenty of reference books such 
as encyclopedias, dictionaries, peri- 
odical indexes, foreign dictionaries, 
atlases, maps, globes, and almanacs? 
Are there an abundance of poetry 
books, science books, essays, classics, 
biographies, histories, and books on 
government and politics? What about 
the magazine collection—does it in- 
clude daily local and city papers as 
well as all types of magazines? Are 
there plenty of how-to-do-it books 
for making, mounting, and caring for 
hobby collections? Are all kinds of 
vocational materials available: col- 
lege catalogs, college entrance exams, 
information about jobs, and some of 
the requirements for skilled jobs? Is 
the fiction section composed of fiction 
of all ages or is it contemporary; is it 
the best or is it just good? Are there 
books that will satisfy the develop- 
mental needs of gifted children? Is 
the library a laboratory where they 
may investigate various points of 
view and arrive at their conclusions 
after much reading and critical 
thinking? In other words, is it a 
good and lively library? 

There are many other things that 
the librarian can do to help: post 
lists of available books that will fit 
in with a certain TV program; con- 
sider the suggestions of the children 
in purchasing new books; send col- 
lections of special books to the class- 
rooms; prepare reading lists covering 
such topics as periods in history, 
events, people, or special subjects; 
make reading charts that will aid m 
guiding individuals toward reading 
more and more; introduce materials 
with an effective bulletin board; 
make available such reading lists 4s 
Teen-Age Books from the New York 
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Public Library or Your Reading, a 
list for junior high schools prepared 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English. As she does these things, 
the librarian is aiding in the develop- 
ment of effective study habits for all 
children, but particularly the gifted 
child as she is cognizant of his needs. 

This brief résumé indicates only a 
few of the broad fields the school 
library program should investigate in 
developing an enriched educational 
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program for gifted children. Thoreau 
has said that to overlook the possi- 
bilities of superior students is perhaps 
to injure eternity. When more money 
and more thought goes into providing 
adequate library facilities for our 
gifted young people, we will have 
come a long way toward establishing 
a truly enriched educational program 
that will enable us to develop badly 
needed leadership qualities. 


YOU AND YOUR LIBRARY ARE WORTH SELLING7{ 


Mrs. Di_tta MAcCBEAN* 


I was delighted when I learned of 
the topic I was assigned, for I have 
felt for years that librarians need to 
sell themselves and their wares. It 
makes little difference as to type of 
library — whether public, college, 
school, or special—there is an ever- 
increasing need to make the patrons 
of each one aware of available ma- 
terials and of the services we are 
capable of giving. 

Living becomes more complex with 
each succeeding year as man creates, 
invents, discovers, and develops in 
this scientific and technological age. 
One thing does remain constant, and 
that is time. It takes exactly the 
same amount of time for the world 
to revolve around the sun. There are 
but twenty-four hours in a day, and 
that was true long before men evolved 
the measurement of time. Within 
those twenty-four hours there is a 
great variety of things that we can 
do, whether work or play. Our 
choices are many, but we have to be 
increasingly selective. Because man 


*Former president of AASL. Talk given at 
_ spring conference, April 5-6, 1957, Spring- 


has harnessed energy for his own use 
and is required to use his physical 
energies less and less, more time is 
available for leisure. 

Surely an outstanding example of 
this is in the area of communication 
—an area with which all of us are 
vitally concerned. In the days of the 
cave man, direct speech was almost 
the only means of communication. 
There is no need for me to recount 
the historical development of the 
many other media. Several of them 
are part and parcel of the resources 
of libraries. In fact, the history of li- 
braries is woven into the history and 
development of communication. 

Tonight we assume we have these 
resources nicely housed in school li- 
brary quarters throughout the state. 
Whether these quarters will be desig- 
nated as a library or a classroom 
when we return Monday morning is 
another thing. These are trying days 
for school libraries. They are times 
for us to be alert and to be aware of 
all the problems that beset a school 
board, a superintendent, and a prin- 
cipal. At times I feel school librar- 
ians are too complacent and self- 
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centered and take entirely too much 
for granted. We become so engrossed 
in the tasks at hand and let details 
of operation dominate our working 
hours to such an extent that we are 
too close to the forest to see the trees. 
To the governing bodies and admin- 
istrative officers of schools we may 
seem apathetic. Sometimes this may 
be one factor in their deciding against 
library services in a school. Arnold 
Toynbee has stated, “Apathy can 
only be overcome by enthusiasm and 
enthusiasm can only be aroused by 
two things: first, an ideal that takes 
the imagination by storm; and sec- 
ond, a definite intelligible plan for 
carrying that ideal into practice.” 
This statement school librarians 
can take to heart. Carve it deep into 
your thinking, so that by your ac- 
tions library services cannot be 
judged expendable. Each one has his 
ideal, I am sure, and is striving daily 
to reach that goal. Let’s make sure 
these goals are based on the objec- 
tives of the school and are geared to 
the standards of good library prac- 
tice. All three — your ideals, the 
school’s objectives, and school li- 
brary standards — must be kept in 
balance. The standards presented in 
School Libraries — Today and To- 
morrow (1945), may be obsolete for 
some; but to others, the day when 
they can be reached even in part 
seems far away. We are indeed 
fortunate in Illinois to have a direc- 
tor of libraries on the staff of the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction. She is mindful of national 
school library standards. She works 
diligently to keep school adminis- 
trators informed and to help librar- 
ians establish standards conforming 
to the situations and objectives of 
the individual schools. However, she 
is dependent upon you, the school 
librarian, for understanding the indi- 
vidual problems of your school, for 
co-operating with the principal and 
the faculty, and for keeping your 
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ideals, the school’s objectives, and 
school library standards in proper 
perspective. 

The effectiveness of the library 
program depends, in large part, upon 
the librarian and his staff. Besides 
the requirements for education and 
professional training established by 
educational accrediting agencies, per- 
sonal traits and professional attitudes 
must be given due weight. Many 
traits that make for good salesman- 
ship should be present in the librar- 
ian. A person with a zest for living 
and working with people, a person 
with an inquisitive and alert mind, 
who enjoys reading; who has poise, 
dignity, and self-control, as well as a 
sense of humor, a warm friendly 
manner and understanding of the 
other fellow’s point of view possesses 
most of the attributes sought by the 
school administrator. It has been 
said that the teacher is the “key” to 
learning; a superintendent has stated 
that his librarian was the “master- 
key.” This is a most complimentary 
appraisal, but let’s not lose sight of 
the great responsibility that rests 
squarely upon our shoulders. 

I recognize the critical situations 
in which some find themselves in 
the over-crowded buildings of today. 
Many an elementary school has seen 
a well-equipped library gobbled up 
overnight for much-needed classroom 
space. These are times that try the 
souls of school administrators. There 
is no adequate space for school chil- 
dren and other young people. Surely 
it is equally as discouraging and 
baffling to the school librarian to find 
quarters whisked away overnight. 
But this is no time for faint heart 
or whimpering. Be determined and 
ardent in maintaining services, in 
spite of the encumbrance of many 
handicaps. Some procedures will de- 
velop that may prove a boon when 
the quarters are restored. They may 
be the means of focusing the teachers’ 
attention on the values of the library 
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and the librarian and of fostering 
closer co-operation than existed pre- 
viously. 

The increased enrollment is now 
reaching into the junior and senior 
high schools. Here we find a new 
trend evolving—stream-lining the 
student’s program so that he has no 
study periods scheduled in school. 
Library quarters are not so apt to be 
swallowed up in the high school; but 
surely it is just as disheartening to 
have period after period without 
students at the reading tables. This 
is the time for you to work more 
closely with the faculty, arranging 
daily and weekly schedules for 
teachers to bring whole classes to 
the library. Here the instruction will 
be far more meaningful with resource 
materials at hand. Formerly, because 
of space and the disturbance to stu- 
dents already in the library on per- 
mit, such arrangements were almost 
impossible. Now they may prove the 
means by which we can overcome 
the notion of the library as a study 
hall. It takes ingenuity and bold 
action on our part, along with the 
understanding and support of the 
administrator, to implement such a 
program. If the trite old saying, “The 
library is the heart of the school,” is 
true, surely it is the librarian who 
keeps it beating. 

Emphasis needs to be laid on our 
responsibility to the curriculum and 
to the resulting collection of mate- 
rials. These include the various forms 
of printed matter, supplemented by 
audio-visual aids. It is essential that 
the collection meet the needs of the 
curriculum and the school com- 
munity. It should be selected and 
geared to the capabilities of the stu- 
dent body, so as to instruct, inform, 
inspire, enrich, and give pleasure. As 
the curriculum changes, so must the 
materials. In spite of the teacher who 
clings to the use of materials with 
which she is familiar, the librarian’s 
obligation is to present the new, with 
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more attractive format and the 
present-day approach. The librarian 
should constantly be alert to these 
needs, so that older materials are 
discarded—books as well as ephem- 
era. There is no place for “dead- 
wood” on school library shelves or 
in the files. I should repeat this 
staternent over and over again. 

I like to compare a school library 
collection with one of Genevieve 
Foster’s books. Examine the courses 
of study of one city after another, 
and one state after another, and you 
will find this same similarity. For 
instance, let’s take George Washing- 
ton’s World. All of us are familiar 
with the arrangement of these out- 
standing biographies, featuring six or 
more stages within the life span of a 
man, interweaving world events and 
the persons who were contributing to 
the political, social, economic, scien- 
tific, and cultural development of the 
world during each stage. 

As I quote from the first chapter, 
think of the various subjects of the 
curriculum that are drawn upon in 
the course of the narrative. During 
the years 1740-1755, when George 
Washington was a boy, Daniel Boone 
got his gun; John Adams balked at 
Latin; John Hancock was practicing 
his penmanship; Benjamin Franklin, 
a friendly printer, became known as 
“Poor Richard” and attracted elec- 
tricity out of storm clouds; “God 
Save the King” was first sung; Fred- 
erick the Great sprang a surprise on 
the world; an unhappy German 
princess became Catherine of Russia; 
Louis XV yawned with his courtiers 
and Voltaire fought with his pen; 
Johann Sebastian Bach, the famous 
organist and composer, died; James 
Cook, who was to discover Australia 
for England, ran away to sea; James 
Watt, inventor of the steam engine, 
was busy in his father’s metal and 
machine shop; Vitus Bering, explor- 
ing for Russia, crossed the straits 
from Asia to North America; Benja- 
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min West had his first paintings ad- 
mired by Indian friends; and Ch’ien 
Lung had begun his sixty years as 
emperor of China. Here we find 
American history and some of its 
famous figures, along with a similar 
treatment of events and people of 
Europe, Asia, and other parts of the 
world. 

I wish all subjects taught in our 
schools could become as dramatic 
and alive as these few examples from 
just one chapter in one book found 
on the shelves of school libraries. 
Likewise, I should like to think the 
materials collected—and these should 
include all media—in our libraries 
were just as vital and dramatic. I 
want to see shelves lined with live 
and interesting books only; I should 
wish to see the collection as compre- 
hensive and varied as the needs of 
the students, so they may, in all these 
media, find materials that not only 
instruct and inform, but also interest 
and entertain. When jazz is being 
studied by band and orchestra 
classes, I should hope the teacher 
had at hand The First Book of Jazz, 
by Langston Hughes, and a recent 
recording by Folkways Records en- 
titled “The Story of Jazz.” I should 
expect a library to supplement the 
Landmark books with the Enrich- 
ment Records that dramatize and 
highlight the stories. I like to think 
teachers, as well as librarians, are 
using the color filmstrip, “How to 
Use an Encyclopedia,” produced by 
F. E. Compton and Company. 

Such a collection doesn’t just hap- 
pen, nor is it the work of one person. 
There has to be an understanding 
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principal who provides an adequate 
budget, and who, through his leader- 
ship, induces teachers, including the 
librarian, to work co-operatively for 
the improvement of the instructional 
program. He relies upon the library 
staff to provide resource materials for 
himself and the faculty, as well as for 
the student body. He includes the 
librarian in curriculum planning. He 
convinces the board of education of 
the need for an adequate staff in the 
school library. There have to be 
understanding teachers—understand- 
ing the importance of library re- 
sources to the instructional program. 
When this understanding exists, the 
teachers are usually well acquainted 
with the collection. They will be 
eager to make worthwhile recom- 
mendations for new materials, and 
they will be co-operative about with- 
drawals. 

But so much depends upon our 
individual attitude and approach to 
our work. I repeat, this requires 
establishing goals and striving to 
reach them, knowing and endeavoring 
to implement the objectives of the 
school, keeping abreast of curriculum 
developments outside, as well as 
within, our own school, working con- 
tinuously for the co-operation and 
support of our fellow teachers, and 
counseling the young people. 

I am firmly convinced that when 
librarians raise their sights to these 
objectives, the materials center, the 
curriculum laboratory, or the library 
—whichever you want to call it— 
becomes truly significant in the in- 
structional program. Are you selling 
the school library in your community? 
Is it not worth selling? 
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MILES LABORATORIES LIBRARY* 


CHARLOTTE STUDER 


Although the library of Miles 
Laboratories, Inc., is located in the 
Research Laboratory building, it 
cannot be classified specifically as a 
scientific research library alone, since 
in purpose and function it has a 
broader scope. It is, rather, a com- 
pany library which serves the staff 
of the entire organization. It is the 
information center of a corporation 
in which research and business are 
integrated. Its collection, therefore, 
reflects the varied interests of all de- 
partments in the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing company of which it 
is a part—not only medical, pharma- 
cological, and chemical research, but 
also industrial relations, advertising, 
sales promotion, marketing, produc- 
tion, engineering, and business ad- 
ministration. All library materials are 
acquired and organized to fulfill this 
function of supplying information to 
promote the work of the total organi- 
zation. Its services are not limited, 
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but extend to every department and 
every individual. 

It might be well to tell a little 
about Miles Laboratories itself, as a 
background for its library activities. 
It was organized in 1884 as “Dr. 
Miles Medical Company” to manu- 
facture and promote the sale of 
certain formulae originated by Dr. 
Franklin Miles. As the company 
prospered, the facilities and organiza- 
tion were expanded; the Ames Com- 
pany, an ethical pharmaceutical 
corporation, was made a wholly 
owned subsidiary and the Sumner 
Chemical Company, now a division 
of Miles Laboratories, was purchased. 
Sumner has plant facilities in Zee- 
land, Michigan, where it manufac- 
tures bulk chemicals for use by Miles 
Laboratories and other manufacturers 
in preparing pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. Miles Laboratories has manu- 
facturing plants in England, Canada, 
Mexico, Colombia, and Brazil, in ad- 
dition to the Elkhart plant. More re- 
cently two additional pharmaceutical 
companies became part of Miles— 
the Ernst Bischoff Company, which 
was purchased in 1955, and the 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc., of Clif- 
ton, New Jersey, which merged in 
1956. 

In the fifteen years of its existence, 
the library collection has grown along 
with the expanding interests and 
growth of the company. The book 
collection is the smallest part of the 
total; it includes, in addition to a 
large number of general and special 
reference books, chiefly monographs 
and treatises, as well as textbooks 
covering all aspects of the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

The periodicals, representing the 
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same subject fields, form the largest 
part of the library collection. We 
receive approximately eight hundred 
serial titles, about half of which are 


chemical and medical and the other. 


half business and engineering. Since 
many of the business publications are 
of a timely and ephemeral nature, 
they are not bound; as a result the 
bound volumes of chemical and 
medical journals outnumber the 
others. Many of the journals we re- 
ceive come to us free because of ad- 
vertising by the Ames Company. 
This, of course, is a great advantage 
from the standpoint of library 
budget, and it also places us in a 
favorable position for exchange be- 
cause of the many duplicates we 
receive. 

Since a journal list of eight hun- 
dred items represents only a small 
percentage of the total number of 
scientific journals published, it is im- 
portant that guides to the literature 
not in our collection be provided. 
Therefore, the library receives not 
only Chemical Abstracts, without 
which we could not function at all, 
but also Biological Abstracts, Chem- 
ische Zentrallblatt, International Ab- 
stracts of Biological Sciences, Quart- 
erly Cumulative Index Medicus, 
Current List of Medical Literature, 
Excerpta Medica, Readers’ Guide, 
and Industrial Arts Index. 

Much of the printed material nec- 
essary to the functioning of the 
library does not fall into the cate- 
gories of books and journals. Our 
vertical files contain pamphlets, re- 
prints, photostats, and patents. The 
general file includes information on 
many subjects such as public speak- 
ing, taxes, and economics; the scien- 
tific file includes material on various 
diseases, chemicals, and _ research. 
Publications such as house organs 
and brochures from business and 
engineering firms are maintained in 
separate files. Trade catalogs from a 
large number of companies in the 
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drug, chemical, and engineering fields 
make up another file. The annual 
report file, covering more than four 
hundred companies, is valuable for 
information on the financial status, 
progress, and development of com- 
panies in the pharmaceutical field. 
A file of market and sales surveys 
furnishes useful information for the 
market research department. A very 
voluminous drug product file made 
up of advertising literature of all 
types put out by pharmaceutical 
companies is a very important part 
of our collection, since there are al- 
Ways questions concerning drug 
products. This is arranged in two 
files, one by company and the other 
by therapeutic use of the products, 
i.e., antihistamines, antiarthritics, 
hypnotics and sedatives, vitamins, 
etc. One of the most interesting parts 
of our library collection are the 
bound radio scripts and commercials 
for programs sponsored by Miles 
Laboratories. Anyone interested in 
investigating the antics of “Lum and 
Abner” or the problems of “One 
Man’s Family” can find their sources 
in our library! 

This, then, is our collection. It is 
housed in very pleasant quarters in 
the Research Laboratory building. 
There are open stacks and wall 
shelves, with a very adequate reading 
area. We are fortunate in having a 
work-storage room with additional 
shelf space for little-used materials, 
which helps with the space problem. 

Acquisition of library materials 
and the organization of them are the 
groundwork for the most vital func- 
tion of the library—the services it 
offers. Such services in a pharma- 
ceutical company library are centered 
around the dissemination of informa- 
tion—both actively and passively, 80 
to speak. In the passive sense the lt 
brary receives requests for informa- 
tion, which may come from persons 
in any part of the company; em- 
ployees in the Elkhart plant numbef 
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about twelve hundred. These requests 
may be simple reference questions or 
they may require extensive literature 
searches and the preparation of bib- 
liographies. They may involve ab- 
stracts and sometimes translations. 
If the information desired is not to 
be found in our collection, we obtain 
it elsewhere through inter-library 
loan or by ordering a photostat, re- 
print, or microfilm. Translations 
which cannot be done here are se- 
cured from other sources. We also 
order books for any of the staff 
wishing to purchase personal copies, 
in order to secure discounts for them. 

Actively, the library keeps its 
clientele informed of new develop- 
ments in their fields of interest in 
several ways. One is the circulation 
of current periodicals, which have 
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been scanned by library staff mem- 
bers and particular items of interest 
noted on the circulation slip. Selected 
journals are held in the library for 
a period of time before circulating so 
they may be readily available. The 
tables of contents for these journals 
are reproduced for us by an outside 
service, Documentation, Inc., and 
copies are sent to everyone on the 
circulation lists for the journals. If 
there is an important article in any 
of them, it may be read in the library 
or the magazine may be borrowed 
overnight. 

Another active method of providing 
information is the publication of our 
Literature Reference Bulletin and 
Library Briefs. In Library Briefs, 
which is published bimonthly, we 
announce all new books received in 
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the library, arranging them by sub- 
ject; we include new pamphlets of 
interest as well as new journals. Li- 
brary statistics on additions and cir- 
culation and occasionally information 
about various aspects of the library 
collection and service are included. 

The Literature Reference Bulletin 
is prepared to supplement the circu- 
lation of journals as a means of 
keeping the research personnel in- 
formed. A subject list of interests is 
maintained and each month the in- 
dexing and abstracting services are 
examined for articles on these sub- 
jects. All those which appear in 
journals not circulated here are listed 
in the Bulletin. Separate sheets are 
used for each subject, which makes it 
possible to send specific sheets only, 
rather than the whole bulletin, to 
those who so wish. 

Our library services are not con- 
fined to the Elkhart plant alone, for 
with the addition of new companies 
and plants the library has been called 
upon to give some kind of library 
service to them. We have ordered 
small collections of handbooks, dic- 
tionaries, etc., to be used in the 
South American plants. The Sumner 
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Chemical plant in Zeeland has a col- 
lection of several hundred books and 
journals. It is under the general su- 
pervision of our library, and all books 
for that collection are ordered, cata- 
loged, and processed here. A copy 
of their shelf list is kept here and 
some items in their collection are 
listed in our catalog so that we may 
make them available to our person- 
nel. The Takamine Laboratory has 
a collection of books and journals 
which is, as yet, unorganized. We are 
now in the process of preparing a 
shelf list and catalog for them and 
giving them assistance in setting up 


a circulation system, since there is no | 


librarian. 

Because we are the only medical 
library of size within this area we are 
called upon for help from outside the 
company. The doctors of the Elkhart 
County Medical Society are invited 
to use our facilities and services and 
frequently do. Students at both high 
school and college levels occasionally 
come to us for help with papers and 
projects. Miles Laboratories is pleased 
to offer this assistance through its 
library as a public service to the 
community. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scholarship and Student Loan 
Fund Committee of the Special Li- 
braries Association announces two 
$1,000 scholarships for the academic 
year 1958-1959. These will be granted 
for graduate study in librarianship 
leading to a degree at an accredited 
library school. Applicants must be 


college graduates of high academic 
achievement who need financial as- 
sistance in obtaining the professional 


education necessary for work in the 
special library field. Application 
blanks and details of eligibility for 
the scholarship award may be ob- 
tained from the Executive Secretary, 
Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, New York 3, New York. 
Applications must be received by the 
Scholarship and Student Loan Fund 
Committee of the Association by 
March 1, 1958. 
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THE STATE RECORDS ACT* 


AN ACT RELATING TO STATE RECORDS, PROVIDING FOR A STATE ARCHIVES DIVISION 
OF THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, CREATING THE STATE RECORDS 
COMMISSION AND DEFINING ITS POWERS AND DUTIES, PROVIDING FOR A CON- 
TINUING RECORDS AND PAPERWORK MANAGEMENT PROGRAM, AND REPEAL- 


ING AN ACT THEREIN NAMED. 


Be it enacted by the People of the 
State of Illinois, represented in the 
General Assembly: 


Section 1. This Act shall be known 
as “The State Records Act.” 
Section 2. For the purposes of this 
Act: . 

“Secretary” means the Secretary of 
State. 

“Record” or “records” means all 
books, papers, maps, photographs, or 
other official documentary materials, 
regardless of physical form or char- 
acteristics, made, produced, executed 
or received by any agency in the 
State in pursuance of state law or in 
connection with the transaction of 
public business and preserved or ap- 
propriate for preservation by that 
agency or its successor as evidence 
of the organization, functions, poli- 
cies, decisions, procedures, operations, 
or other activities of the State or of 
the State Government, or because of 
the informational data contained 
therein. Library and museum material 
made or acquired and preserved 
solely for reference or exhibition pur- 
poses, extra copies of documents pre- 
served only for convenience of ref- 
erence, and stocks of publications 
and of processed documents are not 
included within the definition of rec- 
ords as used in this Act. 

“Agency” means all parts, boards, 
and commissions of the executive 
branch of the State government in- 
cluding but not limited to all de- 
partments established by the “Civil 
Administrative Code of Illinois,” as 
heretofore or hereafter amended. 


“Public Officer” or “public officers” 
means all officers of the executive 
branch of the State government, all 
officers created by the “Civil Admin- 
istrative Code of Illinois,” as hereto- 
fore or hereafter amended, and all 
other officers and heads, presidents, 
or chairmen of boards, commissions, 
and agencies of the State govern- 
ment. 

“Commission” means 
Records Commission. 

“Archivist” means the Secretary of 
State. 

Section 3. All records of the ex- 
penditure or receipt of public funds, 
including but not limited to, war- 
rants, vouchers; invoices, purchase 
orders, requisitions, payrolls, records 
of receipts and similar documents 
made, created, or filed by or on file 
with any public officer of the State 
or any agency of the State are public 
records and shall be open to public 
inspection, except as otherwise pro- 
vided pursuant to law, at all reason- 
able times. Nothing in this Section 
shall be construed to limit any right 
given by statute or rule of law with 
respect to the inspection of other 
types of records. 

Section 4. Any person shall have 
the right of access to any public rec- 
ords of the expenditure or receipt of 
public funds as defined in Section 3 
for the purpose of obtaining copies 
of the same or of making photo- 
graphs of the same while in the pos- 
session, custody and control of the 
lawful custodian thereof, or his au- 
thorized deputy. The photographing 
shall be done under the supervision 


the State 








* Contributed by LEROY DePUY, Section Editor: ARCHIVES 
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of the lawful custodian of said rec- 
ords, who has the right to adopt and 
enforce reasonable rules governing 
such work. The work of photograph- 
ing shall, when possible, be done in 
the room where the records, docu- 
ments or instruments are kept. How- 
ever, if in the judgment of the law- 
ful custodian of the records, docu- 
ments or instruments, it would be 
impossible or impracticable to per- 
form the work in the room in which 
the records, documents or instru- 
ments are kept, the work shall be 
done in some other room or place as 
nearly adjacent as possible to the 
room where kept. Where the provid- 
ing of a separate room or place is 
necessary, the expense of providing 
for the same shall be borne by the 
person or persons desiring to photo- 
graph the records, documents or in- 
struments. The lawful custodian of 
the records, documents or instru- 
ments may charge the same fee for 
the services rendered by him or his 
assistant in supervising the photo- 
graphing as may be charged for fur- 
nishing a certified copy or copies of 
the said record, document or. instru- 
ment. In the event that the lawful 
custodian of said records shall deem 
it advisable in his judgment to fur- 
nish photographs of such public rec- 
ords, instruments or documents in 
lieu of allowing the same to be 
photographed, then in such event he 
may furnish photographs of such 
records and charge a fee of 35c per 
page when the page to be photo- 
graphed does not exceed legal size 
and $1.00 per page when the page to 
be photographed exceeds legal size 
and where the fees and charges there- 
for are not otherwise fixed by law. 


Section 5. The Secretary of State 
shall provide for a State Archives 
Division as a repository of State 
records. The State Archives may 
utilize space in the Archives Build- 
ing or other buildings as may be nec- 
essary or appropriate for the purpose, 
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in the opinion of the Secretary of 
State. 

Section 6. The Secretary of State 
shall be the State Archivist and 
Records Administrator and he shall 
appoint such assistants, who shall be 
technically qualified and experienced 
in the control and management of 
archival materials and in _ records 
management practices and _ tech- 
niques, as are necessary to carry out 
his duties as State Archivist. 

Section 7. The Secretary: 

(1) whenever it appears to him to 
be in the public interest, may accept 
for deposit in the State Archives 
the records of any agency or of the 
Legislative or Judicial branches of 
the State government that are deter- 
mined by him to have sufficient his- 
torical or other value to warrant the 
permanent preservation of such rec- 
ords by the State of Illinois; 

(2) may accept for deposit in the 
State Archives official papers, draw- 
ings, maps, writings, and records of 
every description of counties, mu- 
nicipal corporations, political sub- 
divisions and courts of this State, 
and records of the federal govern- 
ment pertaining to Illinois, when 
such materials are deemed by the 
Secretary to have sufficient historical 
or other value to warrant their con- 
tinued preservation by the State of 
Illinois. 

(3) whenever he deems it in the 
public interest, may accept for de- 
posit in the State Archives motion 
picture films, still pictures, and 
sound recordings that are appropriate 
for preservation by the State govern- 
ment as evidence of its organization, 
functions and policies. 

(4) shall be responsible for the 
custody, use, servicing and with- 
drawal of records transferred for de- 
posit in the State Archives. The 
Secretary shall observe any rights, 
limitations, or restrictions imposed 
by law relating to the use of records, 
but he shall not impose restrictions 





(7) 
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or limitations on the use of records 
that are defined by law as public 
records or as records open to public 
inspection ; 

(5) shall make provision for the 
preservation, arrangement, repair, 
and rehabilitation, duplication and 
reproduction, description, and ex- 
hibition of records deposited in the 
State Archives as may be needed or 
appropriate; 

(6) shall make or reproduce and 
furnish upon demand authenticated 
or unauthenticated copies of any of 
the documents, photographic material 
or other records deposited in the 
State Archives, the public examina- 
tion of which is not prohibited by 
statutory limitations or restrictions 
or protected by copyright. The Sec- 
retary shall charge a fee therefor in 
accordance with the schedule of fees 
in Section 10 of “An Act concerning 
fees and salaries, and to classify the 
several counties of this state with 
reference thereto,” approved March 
29, 1872, as amended, except that 
there shall be no charge for making 
or authentication of such copies or 
reproductions furnished to any de- 
partment or agency of the State for 
official use. When any such copy or 
reproduction is authenticated by the 
Great Seal of the State of Illinois 
and is certified by the Secretary, or 
in his name by his authorized repre- 
sentative, such copy or reproduction 
shall be admitted in evidence as if 
it were the original. 

(7) Any official of the State of 
Illinois may turn over to the Secre- 
tary of State, with his consent, for 
permanent preservation in the State 
Archives, any official books, records, 
documents, original papers, or files, 
not in current use in his office, tak- 
ing a receipt therefor. 


Section 8. The head of each 
agency shall cause to be made and 
preserved records containing ade- 
quate and proper documentation of 
the organization, functions, policies, 
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decisions, procedures, and essential 
transactions of the agency designed 
to furnish information to protect the 
legal and financial rights of the state 
and of persons directly affected by 
the agency’s activities. 

This section shall not be construed 
to prevent the legal disposal of any 
records determined by the agency 
and by the Commission not to have 
sufficient value to warrant their con- 
tinued preservation by the State or 
by the agency concerned. 


Section 9. The head of each 
agency shall establish, and maintain 
an active, continuing program for the 
economical and efficient management 
of the records of the agency. 

Such program: 

(1) shall provide for effective con- 
trols over the creation, maintenance, 
and use of records in the conduct 
of current business; 

(2) shall provide for cooperation 
with the Secretary in applying stand- 
ards, procedures, and techniques to 
improve the management of 
records, promote the maintenance 
and security of records deemed ap- 
propriate for preservation, and facili- 
tate the segregation and disposal of 
records of temporary value; 

(3) shall provide for compliance 
with the provisions of this Act and 
the rules and regulations issued 
thereunder. 

Section 10. Whenever the head of 
an agency determines that substantial 
economies or increased operating 
efficiency can be effected thereby, he 
may, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary, provide for the storage, 
care, and servicing of records that 
are appropriate therefor in a records 
center operated and maintained by 
the Secretary. 


Section 11. All records made or 
received by or under the authority of 
or coming into the custody, control 
or possession of public officials of 
this State in the course of their pub- 
lic duties are the property of the 
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State and shall not be mutilated, de- 
stroyed, transferred, removed or 
otherwise damaged or disposed of, 
in whole or in part except as provided 
by law. 

Section 12. The Secretary shall 
make continuing surveys of State 
records management and disposal 
practices and obtain reports thereon 
from agencies. 

Section 13. The Secretary, with 
due regard to the program activities 
of the agencies concerned, shall make 
provision for the economical and effi- 
cient management of records of 
State agencies by analyzing, develop- 
ing, promoting, coordinating, and pro- 
mulgating standards, procedures, and 
techniques designed to improve the 
management of records, to insure the 
maintenance and security of records 
deemed appropriate for preservation, 
and to facilitate the segregation and 
disposal of records of temporary 
value. The Secretary shall aid also 
in promoting the efficient and eco- 
nomical utilization of space, equip- 
ment, and supplies needed for the 
purpose of creating, maintaining, 
storing, and servicing records. 

Section 14. The Secretary shall 
establish standards for the selective 
retention of records of continuing 
value and assist agencies in applying 
such standards to records in their 
custody. 


Section 15. The Secretary shall 
establish, maintain, and operate rec- 
ords centers for the storage, care, 
and servicing of records of State 
agencies pending their deposit in the 
State Archives or the disposition of 
such records in any other manner au- 
thorized by law. The Secretary may 
establish, maintain, and operate cen- 
tralized microfilming services for 
agencies. 

Section 16. There is created the 
State Records Commission. The 


Commission shall consist of the fol- 
lowing members: The Secretary of 
State, or his representative, who shall 
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act as chairman; the State Historian, 
who shall serve as secretary; the 
State Treasurer, or his authorized 
representative; the Director of Fi- 
nance, or his authorized representa- 
tive; the Attorney General, or his 
authorized representative; and the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, or his 
authorized representative. The Com- 
mission shall meet whenever called 
by the chairman, who shall have no 
vote on matters considered by the 
Commission. It shall be the duty of 
the Commission to determine what 
records no longer have any adminis- 
trative, legal, research, or historical 
value and should be destroyed or 
disposed of otherwise. 


Section 17. Regardless of other 
authorization to the contrary, no 
record shall be disposed of by any 
agency of the State, unless approval 
of the State Records Commission is 
first obtained. The Commission shall 
issue regulations, not inconsistent 
with this Act, which shall be bind- 
ing on all agencies. Such regulations 
shall establish procedures for com- 
piling and submitting to the Com- 
mission lists and schedules of records 
proposed for disposal; procedures for 
the physical destruction or other dis- 
position of records proposed for dis- 
posal; and standards for the repro- 
duction of records by photography 
or microphotographic processes with 
the view to the disposal of the orig- 
inal records. Such standards shall 
relate to the quality of film used, 
preparation of the records for film- 
ing, proper identification matter on 
the records so that an individual 
document or series of documents can 
be located on the film with reasonable 
facility, and that the copies contain 
all significant record detail, to the 
end that the photographic or micro- 
photographic copies will be adequate. 

Section 18. The head of each 
agency shall submit to the Commis- 
sion, in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Commission, lists of 
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schedules of records in his custody 
that are not needed in the trans- 
action of current business and that 
do not have sufficient administrative, 
legal or fiscal value to warrant their 
further preservation. The head of 
each agency also shall submit lists 
or schedules proposing the length of 
time each record series warrants re- 
tention for administrative, legal or 
fiscal purposes after it has been re- 
ceived by the agency. 

Section 19. All lists and schedules 
submitted to the Commission shall 
be referred to the Archivist who shall 
ascertain whether the records pro- 
posed for disposal have value to other 
agencies of the State or whether such 
records have research or historical 
value. The Archivist shall submit 
such lists and schedules with his 
recommendations in writing to the 
Commission; and the final disposi- 
tion of such records shall be accord- 
ing to the orders of the Commission. 


Section 20. Nonrecord materials or 
materials not included within the 
definition of records as contained in 
this Act may be destroyed at any 
time by the agency in possession of 
such materials without the prior ap- 
proval of the Commission. The Com- 
mission may formulate advisory pro- 
cedures and interpretation to guide 
in the disposition of nonrecord ma- 
terials. 

Section 21. The Archivist shall 
submit to the Commission, with his 
recommendations in writing, disposal 
lists of records that have been de- 
posited in the State Archives as pro- 
vided in subsections (1), (2), and 
(3) of Section 7 of this Act, after 
having determined that the records 
concerned do not have sufficient 
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value to warrant their continued 
preservation by the State. However, 
any records deposited in the State 
Archives by any agency pursuant to 
the provisions of subsection (1) of 
Section 7 of this Act shall not be sub- 
mitted to the Commission for dis- 
posal without the written consent of 
the head of such agency. 


Section 22. Upon the termination 
of any State agency whose function 
or functions have not been trans- 
ferred to another agency, the records 
of such terminated agency shall be 
deposited in the State Archives. The 
Commission shall determine which 
records are of sufficient legal, his- 
torical, administrative, or fiscal value 
to warrant their continued preserva- 
tion by the State. Records that are 
determined to be of insufficient value 
to warrant their continued preserva- 
tion shall be disposed of as provided 
in Section 17 of this Act. 

Section 23. “An Act creating the 
State Records Commission and de- 
fining its powers and duties,” ap- 
proved July 23, 1943, as amended, 
is repealed, but all orders heretofore 
issued by the State Records Com- 
mission created by said Act shall 
stand and continue to be in full force 
and effect. 


Section 24. Any officer or em- 
ployee who violates the provisions of 
Section 3 of this Act is guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment in a county jail for not more 
than six months. 

Section 25. The invalidity of any 
section or part or portion of this act 
shall not affect the validity of the 
remaining sections or parts thereof. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF CHICAGO 
AND MIDWESTERN BOOKMAKING* 


EDWIN SNYDER 


Quality Control Director 
Rand McNally and Company 


The sixty-four books of the Eighth 
Annual Exhibit of Chicago and Mid- 
western Bookmaking, sponsored by 
the Chicago Book Clinic, give us a 
show of thoroughly competent crafts- 
manship in both design and manu- 
facture. It is evident that the pub- 
lishers and designers realize that the 
primary purpose of the book is to 
communicate the thought of the 
author to the reader. In no instance 
do we find that highly experimental 
type of design which makes the book 
merely the vehicle of the ingenuity, 
cleverness, or flair of the designer. 
This does not mean that here we 


* This article appeared in the June issue of 
Book Production and the July 1 issue of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. The exhibit is scheduled to be 
presented during the month of November at the 
Illinois State Library. 





have an exhibit of staid traditional- 
ism. On the contrary, all the books 
show imagination and a fresh ap- 
proach in both schools of design— 
the traditional and the modern. In 
this exhibit we see a definite attempt 
by the designer to make his book in- 
viting to read—pleasant and attrac- 
tive. We have design which reflects 
the nature of the content, and some 
which captures the mood of the ma- 
terial. Some books are stylistic ex- 
amples of the period of time dealt 
with. And still others are just easy 
and pleasant to find one’s way around 
in. Here is functional design. Design 
which aims to help the reader com- 
prehend or enjoy the written word. 
The exhibit had its private show- 
ing at the May meeting of the Chi- 


A wide range of subject matter is represented, running all the way from a work on oral 
diagnosis to a light-hearted children’s story. The book on diagnosis by The Year Book 
Publishers, Inc., and the storybook by Follett Publishing Co. 
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The seven winners by The University of Oklahoma Press. The largest number of books 
by one publisher in the show. 


cago Book Clinic. Its first showing 
to the general public occurred simul- 
taneously in Chicago and Lincoln, 
Nebraska, during the month of May. 
Following these appearances the ex- 
hibit is scheduled to travel to seven- 
teen cities in the Midwest. 

The purpose of the exhibit, as it 
was stated in the “Call for Books,” is 
“to exhibit Chicago- Midwestern Book 
Publishing and Production to the 
general public; to evaluate the books 
exhibited against a set of standards 
for good bookmaking.” 

The standards were described as 
(1) design intention—to convey vis- 
ually the nature of the book’s con- 
tent to the reader (content is not 
otherwise considered); (2) readability 
and attractiveness of the type page 
—choice of typeface, display type, 
Margins, etc.; (3) illustrations, if 
any, as a reflection of content— 
quality of pictures for reproduction; 
(4) production intention—choice of 
Paper, printing process and binding 
method; (5) printing impression and 


register; and (6) binding workman- 
ship and materials. 

The books were grouped in these 
categories for evaluation by the 
judges: trade books, text books, sub- 
scription and reference books, and 
sponsored books. “This last cate- 
gory,” reads the “Call for Books,” 
“will accept books put out by organ- 
izations not normally publishers, 
whether these books are for sale or 
not. Judges will take into account 
the intended market for the book, its 
selling price, and any unusual meth- 
ods or materials employed that in- 
fluenced the appearance and quality 
of the book.” 

The five judges comprising the 
jury are well-known leaders in their 
respective fields, and each judged 
that particular phase of the work in 
which he is known as an authority. 
The judges were: publisher’s evalua- 
tion, David L.. Pettigrew, Secretary, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; binding, Robert A. 
Wunsch, Manager, Becktold Com- 
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pany, St. Louis, Missouri; printing, 
Richard R. Ramsell, Advertising- 
Book Art Editor, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
reader appeal, Mary K. Eakin, 
Editor, “Bulletin of the Children’s 
Book Center,” University of Chicago 
Library, Chicago, Illinois; design, 
Walter Howe, Director of Design and 
Typography, R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
The judges worked independently 
of each other, using preprinted bal- 
lots bearing instructions, a set of 
weighted numbers, and a list of items 
which were to be checked in case the 
judge gave the book either the high- 
est or the lowest number. For ex- 
ample, the Designer’s Ballot bore the 
numerals “8-6-5-3-2.” The instruc- 
tions were “if the design of this book 
is unusually effective and intelligent, 
circle number 8; if the book seems 
to have been put together with little 
care or poor results, circle number 
2. Most of the books you judge will 
require that you circle numbers 3, 5, 
or 6. If you circle either number 2 
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or number 8, please check below the 
items that influenced you most in 
your decision.” The items to check 
were “appropriateness of design to 
content; unity of design; handling of 
difficult typographical problems; gen- 
eral tone; use of color.” There was 
also a generous amount of white 
space provided for written comments, 
The items to check, naturally, varied 
on each ballot. The weighted num- 
bers also varied; three sets were used. 

Those books receiving top scores 
became known as Top Honor Books 
and won a place in the Exhibit. 
Handsome “Certificates of Award” 
were presented to each publisher and 
designer. 

The judging was not an easy task, 
since 222 books representing the 
efforts of seventy-two publishers 
were submitted for evaluation. The 
scoring system put sixty-four books 
by thirty-five publishers in this show 
of Top Honor Books of the Midwest 
for the year 1956. 

A wide range of subject matter is 
represented, running all the way 





Three of the industry-sponsored books on product or firm and a well-designed text on 
hospital bookkeeping and business practices. 
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A striking example of modern design. This beautifully executed boxed set of twenty-four 
plates, with a paper-covered commentary, of the work of Abraham Rattner, is by the 
University of Illinois Press. 


from a work on oral diagnosis to a 
light-hearted children’s story. An 
unusual feature is a small group of 
six industry-sponsored books. Con- 
tainer Corporation of America’s Fair, 
Brown, and Trembling, a storybook 
distributed at Christmas which does 
not deal with product or firm, is a 
charming example in this group. 

The university presses are well 
represented with twenty-six books. 
The University of Oklahoma Press 
with its seven winners, one a two- 
volume set, carried off the honors 
for the number of books by one pub- 
lisher. Their Tombs, Temples, and 
Ancient Art particularly appealed to 
this writer typographically and pic- 
torially. 

The four books by The University 
of Texas Press are fine examples of 
imaginative and interesting design. 
The Cow Killers is particularly re- 
freshing in typographical treatment. 

One of the University of Chicago 
Press winners is unusual in content, 
although this point was not a matter 


of evaluation. It is a boxed set of 
two volumes, one book of which is 
a facsimile of the Bay Psalm Book, 
printed in 1640, the first existing book 
printed in what is now the United 
States. The companion volume is 
an academic commentary on the fac- 
simile. 

An impressive example of modern 
design is a boxed set of twenty-four 
plates of the work of Abraham Ratt- 
ner, with a paper-covered commen- 
tary, published by the University of 
Illinois Press. Hand-written nota- 
tions by Rattner are an interesting 
design element carried through from 
box cover to commentary. 

A handsome work embodying the 
highest traditions of fine bookmak- 
ing, and the sort of thing a collector 
would buy regardless of subject, is 
Chinese Bronze Age Weapons, a 
University of Michigan Press winner. 

The University of Minnesota Press, 
well known for their expert handling 
of books on birds, came through with 
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The largest book compared with one of the smaller books. Rand McNally’s Pioneer Atlas 
of the American West, 21 by 15 inches, and Country Poems, 4-5/8 by 8-3/8 inches, the 
work of the Prairie Press. 


another winner in their Travels and 
Traditions of Waterfowl. 

The four books of the Loyola Uni- 
versity Press are exceptional ex- 
amples of clean, carefully handled 
typography from title page to last 
page of the book. 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
provides a good example of design 
which aids in making a difficult sub- 
ject more inviting to the reader. It 
is the Teaching Guide to Seeing 
Through Arithmetic, and it reflects 
the design of their new arithmetic 
series. Teaching arithmetic from 
books so designed is a far cry from 
the dull looking texts we had when 
we were first floored by 8 x 12 = 96. 

Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, produced a striking ex- 
ample of a binding design litho- 
graphed on cloth with their Worship 
and Work. This cover design is a 
beautifully conceived and rendered 
piece of Christian symbolism. Other 
unusually fine examples of symbolism 
appear in a second color on the title 


page and chapter openings. The 
book is designed with extra wide 
outside margins—a delight to the 
scholar, because it is so convenient 
for writing in notes. 

The Rand McNally Pioneer Atlas 
of the American West is the largest 
book in point of trim size, twenty- 
one by fifteen inches, opening to a 
spread of forty-two inches. It is a 
handsome volume with a __litho- 
graphed cloth-on-board. binding. 
Since it contains many facsimile re- 
productions of maps, advertisements, 
and announcements from the firm’s 
first business atlas published in 1876, 
the design was handled to reflect that 
period. 

The storybooks of Follett Publish- 
ing Company, of which there are 
four in the exhibit, are attractive in 
design and illustration. The younger 
set should enjoy them. 

Verse is difficult material to handle 
effectively, but The Prairie Press, 
Iowa City, Iowa, is a master with it. 
Their Country Poems is a lovely ex- 
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ample of the typographical treatment 
of verse. Bound in a half-binding 
with cloth spine and decorative paper 
on board, this little book appeals 
from the moment your glance falls 
upon it. A tastefully chosen grayed- 
green for title page ornament and two 
section pages adds a charming touch. 
All in all this is a little jewel of a 
book. 

The three Paul Theobald and 
Company books are good examples 
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of sensible modern design—fresh in 
approach, imaginative in concept, di- 
rect in execution, and at the same 
time highly readable. The design in 
each instance is ideally appropriate 
to the subject. 

Of the sixty-four books selected, 
thirty-four were published in the 
state of Illinois; thirty-four were 
printed by Illinois firms; and thirty- 
nine were bound in the state of 
Illinois. 
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016 Hackett, Alice 
H121s Sixty years of best sellers. 
028.5 Fenner, Phyllis John Day, 1957 
F336 The proof of the pudding: what children read. 
029.6 Farrar, Larston Hawthorn, 1957 
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069.016 Russell, Charles Central Bk. Co., 1956 
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PHILOSOPHY 
131.337 Gutwirth, Samuel Regnery, 1957 
G985 You can stop worrying, a practical method for 


quieting the mind. 
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190.8 
A291 


220 
A315 
220.9 
B198 
221.44 
A422 


261.7 
C874 
296 

H865 


323.1 
F848r 


327.47 
B724 


327.73 
$8832i 


328.73 
A177 


330.942 
C689p 
333.72 
C162 
338.8 
B369 


353.03 
W723 


355.07 
B219 


364.2 
B212 


371.335 
E242t 


Vault A 
371.6 
P449w 


371.922 
C236 
372.4 
D877 


384.55 
B674 


392.5 
B745 





White, Milton 

The power of self-knowledge. 
Aiken, Henry 

The age of ideology. 


RELIGION 


Akin, Johnnye and others 
Helping the Bible speak. 
Baly, Denis 
The geography of the Bible. 
Allegro, John 
The Dead Sea scrolls and the origins of 
Christianity. 
Cowherd, Raymond 
The politics of English dissent. 
Howlett, Duncan 
The Essenes and Christianity: an interpretation 
of the Dead Sea scrolls. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Frazier, E. Franklin 

Race and culture contacts in the modern world. 
Boorman, Howard 

Moscow-Peking axis, strengths and strains. 
Dulles, Foster Rhea 

Imperial years. 
Acheson, Dean 

A citizen looks at Congress. 


Cole, G. D. 
The Post-war condition of Britain. 


Callison, Charles 
America’s natural resources. 


Beaton, Kendall 

Enterprise in oil. 
Williams, Irving 

Rise of the Vice Presidency. 
Banning, Kendall 

West Point today. New, rev. ed. 
Banay, Ralph 

We call them criminals. 
Educator’s Progress Service 

Educator’s guide to free tapes, scripts, and 
transcriptions. 
Perkins, Lawrence 

Work place for learning. 


Capa, Cornell and Pines, Maya 

Retarded children can be helped. 
Duker, Sam and Nally, T. 

The truth about your child’s reading. 
Bogart, Leo 

The age of television; a study of viewing habits 
and the impact of television on American life. 
Bossard, James and Boll, E. 

One marriage, two faiths, guidance on interfaith 
marriage. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Julian, 1957 


Houghton, 1957 


Assoc. Press, 1956 


Harper, 1957 


Criterion, 1957 


NY Univ. Press, 1956 


Harper, 1957 


Knopf, 1957 

Harper, 1957 

Crowell, 1956 

Harper, 1957 

Praeger, 1957 

Ronald, 1957 
Appleton, 1957 

Pub. Affairs Press, 1956 
Coward, 1957 
Appleton, 1957 


Ed. Progress Service, 1957 


Reinhold, 1957 


Channel, 1957 
Crown, 1956 


Ungar, 1956 


Ronald, 1957 





oc 


we 
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523.1 
H592 


551.46 
C771 
551.5 
C771 
574.973 
C555 
574.974 
B735 
591.51 
W725 
591.6 
B835 
598.12 
K21 
598.2 
A916b 
Abr. 


612.39 
E52 
614.4 
B265 
617 
L975 


617.3 
F841 
617.6 
E96 
Vault A 
629.1332 
G444 
649.55 
B671 

684 
B324mo 


739.533 
ji7 
749.211 
B626 
751.4 
D922s 
759.6 
P586el 
778.73 
C597 


781.4 
A878 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Heuer, Kenneth 
The next fifty billion years: an astronomer’s 
glimpse into the future. - 
Cook, J. Gordon 
The world of water. 
Cook, J. Gordon 
Our astonishing atmosphere. 
Christman, Lansing 
A hillside harvest. 
Borland, Hal 
This hill, this valley. 
Williams, Moyra 
Horse psychology. 
Breland, Osmond 
Animal friends and foes. 
Kauffeld, Carl 
Snakes and snake hunting. 
Audubon, John James 
The bird biographies; ed. by Alice Ford. 


APPLIED SCIENCE 
Elwood, Catharyn 


Feel like a million. 
Baron, A. L. 

Man against germs. 
Lutz, Emil 

Men with golden hands; a book of surgical 
miracles. 
Fraser, Sir Ian, ed. 

Conquest of disability. 
Exner, F. B. and Waldbott, G. 

The American fluoridation experiment. 
Gibbs-Smith, C. H. 

Balloons. 


Boehn, Max von 

Dolls and puppets, rev. ed. 
Bast, Herbert 

Modernizing and repairing upholstered furni- 
ture. 


FINE ARTS AND AMUSEMENTS 


Jacobs, Carl 
Guide to American pewter. 
Bjerkoe, Ethel 
The cabinetmaker of America. 
Dunlop, R. O. 
Struggling with paint. 
Elgar, Frank 
Picasso; biographical study by Robert Maillard. 
Clarke, Arthur 
The reefs of Taprobane: underwater adventures 
around Ceylon. 
AtKisson, Harold 
Basic counterpoint. 


Viking, 1957 


Dial, 1957 


Dial, 1957 
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Hanover House, 1957 


Simon-Schuster, 1957 


Countryman Press, 1956 


Harper, 1957 


Hanover House, 1957 


Macmillan, 1957 


Devin-Adair, 1956 
Dutton, 1957 


Appleton, 1956 


St. Martin’s, 1956 
Devin-Adair, 1957 


Ariel Press, 1956 


Branford, 1956 


Bruce, 1956 


McBride, 1957 
Doubleday, 1957 
Roy, 1957 
Praeger, 1956 


Harper, 1957 


McGraw-Hill, 1956 








799 
B858 


808.8 
P963t 


809 
A354 


812.09 
K94 


813 
$819z T 


821 
R155c 


823 
J89zN 


843.09 
B832 


921 
A232w 


921 
B2129c 


921 
B415m 


921 
B446s 


921 
B4712 


921 
B8679b 


921 
C593ba 


921 
C619e 


921 
C985r 


921 
D8833b 





Coggin, Philip 

The uses of drama; a historical survey of drama 
and education from ancient Greece to the present 
day. * 


Preston, Effa 

Fun with stunts. 
Kenyon, Ley 

The pocket guide to the undersea world. 
Brings, Lawrence 

Outdoor horizons; a book about American wild- 
life for sportsmen and those who love the out- 
doors. 


LITERATURE 


Prochnow, Herbert 

A treasury of stories, illustrations, epigrams, 
quotations, for ministers and teachers. 
Alcock, Richa 

World literature made simple. 


Krutch, Joseph 
The American drama since 1918; rev. ed. 


Tedlock, E. and Wicker, C. 
Steinbeck and his critics. 


Raine, Kathleen 
Collected poems of Kathleen Raine. 
Noon, William 
Joyce and Aquinas. 
Bree, Germaine and Guiton, M. 
An age of fiction, the French novel from Gide 
to Camus. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Waymar, Paul 

Adenauer. 
Cooke, Jacob 

Frederic Bancroft, historian. 
Beethoven, Ludwig van 

New Beethoven letters; tr. by Donald W. Mac- 
Ardle and Ludwig Misch. 
Speaight, Robert 

The life of Hilaire Belloc. 
Brink, Wellington 

Big Hugh, father of soil conservation. 


Brown, Morrison 
Louis Bromfield and his books. 


Bakeless, John 
Background to glory, the life of George Rogers 
Clark. 


Eaton, Clement 
Henry Clay and the art of American politics. 


Roske, Ralph and Van Doren, Charles 
Lincoln’s commando: the biography of Com- 
mander W. B. Cushing, U.S.N. 


Beal, John - 
John Foster Dulles: a biography. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Geo. Braziller, 1956 


Davison, 1956 
A. S. Barnes, 1956 


T. S. Denison, 1957 


W. A. Wilde, 1957 


Made Simple Books, Inc., 
1957 

Braziller, 1957 

Univ. of New Mexico 
Press, 1957 

Random House, 1956 

Yale Univ. Press, 1957 


Rutgers Univ. P., 1957 


Dutton, 1957 
Univ. of Okla. Press, 1957 


Univ. of Okla. Press, 1957 


Farrar, 1957 
Macmillan, 1956 
Essential Books, 1956 


Lippincott, 1957 


Little, Brown, 1957 


Harper, 1957 


Harper, 1956 





914.) 
C93: 


915 
R18 


915. 
035 


916.3 
$192 


917 
$379 


917.1 
$892 


917.; 
B96! 
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921 
F597r 


921 
H217hac 


921 
H859c 


921 
K468h 


921 
L736rand4 


921 
L799 


921 
M6456sh 


921 
N553a 


921 
P635d 


921 
P693lha 


921 
R7795ra 


921 
$413p 


921 
$553at 


921 
W754ge 


914.6 
C9378 


915 
R186 


915.2 
035 


916.8 
$192 


917 
$379 


917.11 
$892 


917.3 
B961 


Rowland, John 
The penicillin man: the story of Sir Alexander 
Fleming. 


Hacker, Louis 
Alexander Hamilton in the American tradition. 


Cady, Edwin 
The road to realism; the early years 1837-1885 
of William Dean Howells. 


Hinrichs, Dunbar Maury 
The fateful voyage of Captain Kidd. 


Randall, James 
Mr. Lincoln; ed. by Richard N. Current. 


Rampa, T. Lobsang 
The third eye, the autobiography of a Tibetan 
Lama. 


Shafter, Toby 
Edna St. Vincent Millay . . . America’s best- 
loved poet (Feb. 22, 1892—Oct. 19, 1950). 


Newman, John Henry 

Autobiographical writings; ed. by Henry 
Tristram. 
Durden, Robert 

James Shepherd Pike, Republicanism and the 
American Negro, 1850-1882. 
Hatch, Alden and Walshe, S. 

Crown of glory, the life of Pope Pius XII. 
Rauch, Basil 

The Roosevelt reader: selected speeches, mes- 
sages, press conferences of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Pierhal, Jean 

Albert Schweitzer, the story of his life. 
Athearn, Robert 

William Tecumseh Sherman and the settlement 
of the west. 
George, Alexander 


Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, a person- 
ality study. 


TRAVEL 


Crockett, Lucy 
Kings without castles. 
Rand, Christopher 
A nostalgia for camels. 
Ogrizek, Dore, ed. 
Japan. 
Sampson, Anthony 
Drum, the newspaper that won the heart of 
Africa. 


Schreider, Helen and Frank 
20,000 miles south: a Pan American adventure. 


Stowe, Leland 

Crusoe of Lonesome Lake. 
Burlingame, Roger 

The American conscience. 
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Roy, n.d. 


McGraw-Hill, 1957 


Syracuse Univ., 1956 


Twayne-Bookman, 1956 
Dodd, 1957 


Doubleday, 1956 


Messner, 1957 


Sheed & Ward, 1957 


Duke Univ. Press, 1957 


Hawthorn, 1957 


Rinehart, 1957 


Philosophical Library, 
1957 


Univ. of Okla. Press, 1956 


John Day, 1956 


Rand McNally, 1957 
Little, Brown & Co., 1957 
McGraw, 1957 


Houghton, 1956 


Doubleday, 1957 
Random House, 1957 


Knopf, 1957 
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917.3 
M649 


917.55 
F537 


917.8 
$955 


917.9487 
K59 


940.545 
P885 


946.08 
M429 


962 
$737 


973 
D748 


973.4 
D723 


973.73 
H355 


973.742 
M734 


980.3 
H986 


982 
A993 


Miller, Per-y 
Errand into the wilderness. 
Fishwick, Marshall 
Virginia tradition. 
Sumner, Cid Ricketts 
Traveler in the wilderness. 


Kirk, Ruth 
Exploring Death Valley; a guide for tourists. 


HISTORY 


Powell, Michael 
Death in the South Atlantic, the last voyage of 
the Graf Spee. 


Matthews, Herbert 
The yoke and the arrows: a report on Spain. 


Sparrow, Gerald 
The sphinz awakes. 


Downey, Fairfax 
Sound of the guns. 


Dos Passos, John 
The men who made the nation. 


Hassler, Warren W. Jr. 
General George B. 
Union. 


Monaghan, Jay 
Swamp Fox of the Confederacy. 


McClellan: shield of the 


Huxley, Francis 
Affable savages. 


Azema, M. A. 
The conquest of FitzRoy. 


NEW RECORDINGS 


Mrs. EDNA FRANCES HANNA 
Head, Recordings Unit 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1956 
Pub. Affairs Press, 1956 
Harper, 1957 

Stanford Univ. Press, 


1956 


Rinehart, 1957 


George Braziller, 1957 
Hale, 1956 

McKay, 1956 
Doubleday, 1957 


Louisiana State Univ. 
Press, 1957 


Confederate Pub. Co., 
1956 
Viking, 1956 


Essential, 1957 


The Recordings Unit has for circulation over twenty-five thousand items, 





including libretti, scores, and music, language, literary and documentary 
records. When borrowing records by mail, please indicate in each request 
the speed for which your player is equipped. Classification’ numbers give 
indications as to the nature of each item (see below): J means Juvenile; 
LP stands for 33 1/3rpm. long playing record; call numbers not preceded 
by LP are standard 78rpm. 


New additions to the collection are: 


LP 

785.1 Adam, A. 

A193 Giselle (complete). Capitol 
LP 

785.1 Barber, S. 

B234m Medea (ballet suite). Reverse: Symphony no.2 London 
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LP 
785.11 
B415s2s 


LP 
785.11 
B415s4s 


LP 
785.11 
B415s7t 


LP 
785.11 
B415s7t2 


LP 
785.11 
B65li 


LP 
785.11 
B736sl 


LP 
785.11 
B736s2m 


LP 
785.1 
B862pf 


LP 
785.1 
B862s 


LP 
785.11 
B888sl 


LP 
785.1 
C784a 


LP 
785.1 
D877p 


LP 
785.11 
D877s5 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no.2 in D major. Reverse: 
Symphony no.8 in F major. 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no.4 in B flat major. Reverse: 
Symphony no.5 in c minor. 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no.7 in A major. 


Beethoven, L. 
Symphony no.7 in A major. 


Bloch, E. 
Israel symphony. 


Borodin, A. 
Symphony no.1 in E flat major. Reverse: 
Rimskii-Korsakov, Capriccio Espanol. 


Borodin, A. 
Symphony no.2 in b minor. Reverse: 
Tchaikovski, Suite no.1 in D major. 


Britten, B. 
Peter Grimes: Four sea interludes; Passacaglia. 
Reverse: Young person’s guide to the orchestra 
(Variations and fugue on a theme of Purcell). 


Britten, B. 
A simple symphony. Six metamorphoses after 
Ovid, no.1-6. Reverse: Variations on a theme 
by Frank Bridge. 


Bruckner, A. 
Symphony no.1 in c minor. 


Copland, A. 
Appalachian spring (complete). Reverse: 
Billy the kid (excerpts). 


Dukas, P. 
La Peri (ballet). Reverse: Saint-Saens, 
Omphale’s spinning wheel. 


Dukas, P. 
The sorcerer’s apprentice; Smetana, My coun- 
try: The Moldau. Reverse: Saint-Saens, Danse 
macabre; Liadoff, Kikimora; Weber, Invitation 
to the dance. 


Elgar, D. 
Enigma variations. Reverse: Purcell, Suite for 
strings. 


Grieg, E. 
Norwegian dances. Reverse: Sibelius, Valse 
triste; Rakastava. 


Westminster 


Westminster 


Victor 


Camden 


Vanguard 


Angel 


Columbia 


London 


Concert Hall 


Unicorn 


Columbia 


Capitol 


Victor 


Mercury 


Vanguard 
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LP 
785.11 
H251s5 


LP 
785.11 
H315s7 


LP 
785.11 
H415s100s 


LP 
785.11 
M214s2 


LP 
785.11 
M214s4w 


LP 
785.11 
M214s5w 


LP 
785.1 
C218 


LP 
785.1 
M939s7w 


LP 
785.1 
M939si 


LP 
785.11 
M939s3 


LP 
785.11 
M939s4a 


LP 
785.11 
M939s18 


LP 
785.11 
M939s22 


LP 
785.11 
M939s29 


LP 
785.11 
M939s41bo 


Hanson, H. 
Symphony no.5 (Sinfonia Sacra); The cherubic 
hymn. Reverse: Barber, Symphony no.1. 


Harris, R. 
Symphony no.7. Reverse: Symphony 1933. 
Haydn, J. 
Symphony no.100 in G major (Military). 
Reverse: Symphony no.102 in B flat major. 


Mahler, G. 
Symphony no.2 in c minor (Resurrection). 


Mahler, G. 
Symphony no.4 in G major. 


Mahler, G. 
Symphony no.5 in c sharp minor. Side 4: Songs. 


Mantovani. 
Candlelight. 


Mozart, J. 
Serenade no.7 in D (Haffner). Side 1, band 1: 
March in D major. 


Mozart, J. 
Six minuets; Four minuets. Reverse: Two 
minuets; Serenade (Eine kleine nachtmusik). 


' Mozart, J. 


Symphony no.3 in E flat major; Symphony 
no.13 in F major. Reverse: Symphony no.15 
in G major; Symphony no.16 in C major. 


Mozart, J. 
Symphony no.4 in D major; Symphony no.14 
in A major. Reverse: Symphony no.10 in G 
major; Symphony no.11 in D major. 


Mozart, J. 
Symphony no.18 in F major; Symphony no.19 
in E flat major. Reverse: Symphony no.20 in 
D major; Symphony no.21 in A major. 


Mozart, J. 
Symphony no. 22 in C major; Symphony no.23 
in D major. Reverse: Symphony no.24 in B 
flat major; Symphony no.25 in g minor. 


Mozart, J. 
Symphony no.29 in A major. Reverse: 
certo no.23 in A major for piano. 


Con- 


Mozart, J. 
Symphony no.41 in C major (Jupiter). Re- 
verse: Symphony no.32 in G major; Symphony 
no.26 in E flat major. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Mercury 


Columbia 


London 


Vox 


Columbia 


Columbia 


London 


Vanguard 


Haydn Society 


Concert Hall 


Concert Hall 


Concert Hall 


Concert Hall 


London 


Epic 
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LP 
785.1 
M989p3 


LP 
785.1 
P546 


LP 
785.1 
P985c 


LP 
785.11 
S$384sSw 


LP 
785.11 
$384sSbo 


LP 
785.11 
$559s1 


LP 
785.11 
$559s9k 


LP 
785.11 
$563s4k 


LP 
785.11 
$563s6c 


LP 
785.1 
T249n 


LP 
785.11 
V371s8 


LP 
785.1 
V662 


LP 
784.4 
W363 


Mussorgsky, M. 
Pictures at an exhibition. Reverse: band 2: 
Wagner, Siegfried idyll. 


Philharmonia pop concert. 


Purcell, H. 
Chaconne in g minor; Fantasias (four part) 
1-4. Reverse: Fantasia on one note; Fantasias 
(four part) 5-9. 


Schubert, F. 
Symphony no.5 in B flat major. Reverse: 
Rosamunde: Overture; Ballet music no.2 in 


G major; Entr’acte music no.3. 


Schubert, F. 
Symphony no.5 in B flat major. Reverse: 
Symphony no.8 in b minor (Unfinished). 


Shostakovich, D. 
Symphony no.1 in F major. Reverse: Prokofieff, 
Scythian suite. 


Shostakovich, D. 
Symphony no.9. 


Sibelius, J. 
Symphony no.4 in a minor. Reverse: Band 2: 
Tapiola. 


Sibelius, J. 
Symphony no.6 in d minor. Reverse: Pelleas 
et Melisande suite: Melisande; Melisande at 
the spinning wheel; Entr’acte; The death of 


Melisande. 


Tchaikovski, P. 
Nutcracker (complete ballet). 


Vaughan-Williams, R. 
Symphony no.8 in d minor. Reverse: Bax, 
The garden of Fand; Butterworth, A Shropshire 
lad: Rhapsody. 


Vienna nights. 
Andre Kostelanetz and the New York phil- 
harmonic symphony orchestra. 


The weavers at Carnegie Hall. 
American folk songs. 
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Angel 


Vanguard 


Columbia 


London 


Angel 


Columbia 


Angel 


London 


Mercury 


Columbia 


Vanguard 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


STATE DOCUMENTS 


Mrs. FLORENCE B. THORNE 
Head, State Documents Unit 


The Illinois State Library has a large collection of official publications 
of other states. These state documents are available for circulation. Recent 
additions are listed below. 


Noc 
025.177 
U5S8a 


Ney 
016.92 
Y32f 


AL 
021.8 
P976s 


H 
378.05 
U580 


H 
378.05 
U580 


PR 
355.23 
N277p 


PR 
354.9914 
L758t 


Ney 
371.134 
N532d 


Mi 
370 
Pb-417 


374.21 
N8&64L 


Ok 
630.7 
Ac-493 


Ok 
630.7 
AL-18 


Con 
630.7 
Ab-328 


Ok 
630.7 
Ac-654 

Ney 
371.425 
N532c 


North Carolina—University—Extension division 
Adult film project handbook. 1952. 


Yates, Howard O. 
Famous Americans for young Americans. 1952. 


Alabama—Public library service division 
State plan for further extension of public library services to rural areas. 
1957. 


Green, Carleton 
Our changing language. (Univ. of Hawaii Occasional papers, no.49) 1949. 


Fosberg, Francis Raymond 
Immigrant plants in the Hawaiian Islands. (Univ. of Hawaii Occasional 
papers, no.46, pt.2) 


Philippines (Republic)—National civil defense administration 
Philippine civil defense—“The home front.” 1955. 


Philippines (Republic)—Manila Lions’ Club 
This government must not fail. 1955? 


New York (State)—University—Education department 
Development and refinement of measures of teaching effectiveness. 1956. 


Michigan—Department of public instruction 
Michigan citizens study their schools. 1956. 


Bahnsen, Jane Cutler 
On fact and fiction: Adventures in reading. 1957. 


Spivey, Grace L. 
Color in home decorating. 1957. 


Oklahoma—Agricultural and mechanical college—Extension service 
Electric water system, the key to farming profits and better living. 1956? 


McKain, Walter C 
Heart disease and rétirement in the Hartford standard metropolitan area. 
(Connecticut agricultural experiment station, Storrs. Bulletin no.328). 1956. 


Strozier, Dorothy 
Outdoor cookery. 1957. 


New York (State)—Civil service commission 
Careers for college graduates in New York state government. 1956. 




















H 
378.05 
US80 


In 
378.05 
Ue-32 
no.6 


374.21 
N864L 


Iw 
378.13 
Ue-729 


Ok 
630.7 
AL-16 


Cal 
557 
Mb-173 


C-Ont 
625.7 
H638p 


Ka 
630.7 
Ab-78 


Con 
630.7 
Nb-600 


Ok 
630.7 
Ac-529 


Mn 
630.7 
Am-27 


Mi 
712.542 
Ac-5 
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Bachman, Paul S. 


World revolution, Marx to Stalin. (Univ. of Hawaii Occasional paper, 
no.56). 1951. 


Barr, W. Monfort 
Trends on school district reorganization in Indiana. 1956. 


Pike, Cathleen 
O. Henry in North Carolina. (Univ. of North Carolina Library extension 
publication, v.22, no.2). 1957. 


Iowa—University 
Motion picture films for in-service teacher training. 1957. 


Gates, Dell E. 
Stored grain insects and the clean grain program. (Oklahoma agricultural 
and mechanical college, Extension service leaflet, no.16). 1957. 


Murdoch, Joseph 
Minerals of California. 1956. 


Ontario—Highways dept. 
A plan for Ontario highways: an engineering study. 1956. 


Lanning, F. C. 

The effectiveness of silicones as water repellants when applied to various 
types of brick. (Kansas—State college of agriculture and applied science. 
Bulletin no.78). 1955. 


Connecticut—Agricultural experiment station, New Haven 
Plant pest handbook. 1956. 


Moore, Leta 
Everyday manners for 4-H club boys and girls. 1957. 


Pinell, E. L. 
New garden chrysanthemums for 1957: Minnpink, Minnbronze, and 
Golden fantasy. 1956. 


Michigan state university—Cooperative extension service 
Nature trail labels. n.d. 


“UNCLE SAM” PUBLISHES ... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 
for circulation. 


U.S. Agriculture dept. Agriculture handbook series. 


no. 31. Poultry grading manual. 1957. 

no. 70. Small sawmills: a pocket guide. [1954] 
no. 75. Egg grading manual. 1955. 

no. 77. Outlines for 4-H club grain grading demonstrations. 1954. 
no. 94. Computational methods for handling systems of simultaneous 
equations; with applications to agriculture. 1955. 
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P.D. 
630 
US581aib 
no.___ 


P.D. 
630 
US581fb 
no.__ 


940. 5412 
U5891 
wp-V 


136.7 
US85b 
no.___ 


P.D. 
371.62 
US58sp 
no.4 


P.D. 
370 
U58b 
1954 
no.13 


P.D. 
370 
US8b 
1955 
no.__ 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


U.S. Agriculture dept. Agriculture information bulletin series. 

no. 30. Guide to agriculture, U.S.A. 1955. 

no. 121. Fighting our insect enemies; achievements of professional 
entomology, 1854-1954. [1954] 

no. 123. Stall barns for dairy cattle. [1954] 

no. 148. Family clothing inventories and purchases, with an analysis 
to show factors affecting consumption. 1956. 

no. 149. Bunker silos. [1956] 


U.S. Agriculture dept. Farmers’ bulletin series. 
no. 1085. Hog lice and hog mange; methods of control and eradication, 
Rev. 1955. 
no. 1179. Feeding cottonseed products to livestock. Rev. 1955. 
no. 1271. Preparation of fresh tomatoes for market. Rev. 1955. 
no. 1334. Home tanning of leather and small fur skins. Rev. 1954. 
no. 1422. Udder diseases of dairy cows. Rev. 1953. 


U.S. Agriculture dept. Home and garden bulletin series. 
no. 17. Food guide for older folks. [1952] sl. rev. 1954. 
no. 20. How to tailor a woman’s suit. Rev. 1956. 
no. 21. A fruit and vegetable buying guide for consumers. Rev. 1955. 
no. 24. Clothes moths and carpet beetles; how to combat them. [1955] 
no. 40. Freezing combination main dishes. [1954] 


U.S. Agriculture dept. Leaflet series. 
no. 23. Sweet clover. Rev. 1956. 
no. 367. The tomato fruitworm; how to control it. Rev. 1954. 
no. 368. The alfalfa weevil; how to control it. Rev. 1954. 
no. 369. Wipe out brucellosis. Rev. 1954. 
no. 371. Land leveling for irrigation. [1954] 


U.S. Agriculture dept. Miscellaneous publications series. 
no. 249. Careers in forestry. Rev. 1955. 
no. 720. American farming; an introduction for young people. [1956] 
no. 729. Rural community organization; selected annotated references, 
1956. 
no. 796. Making posters, flashcards, and charts for extension teaching. 
1956. 


U.S. Army dept. United States Army in World War II: The war in the 
Pacific subseries. 
Victory in Papua. 1957. 


U.S. Children’s bureau. Bureau publications series. 
no. 351. Tentative standards for training schools. 1954. 
no. 356. New perspectives for research on juvenile delinquency; a 
report of a conference on the relevance and interrelation of 
certain concepts from sociology and psychiatry for delinquency, 
held May 6 and 7, 1955. [1956] 


U.S. Children’s bureau. Special publication series. 
Children’s body measurements for planning and equipping schools; a 
handbook for school officials and architects. [1955] 


U.S. Education office. Bulletin 1954 series. 
College and university programs for the preparation of teachers of ex- 
ceptional children. 


U.S. Education office. Bulletin 1955 series. 
no. 2. Teaching as a career. 
no. 10. Teachers of children who are blind. 
no. 13. Directors and supervisors of special education in local school 
systems. 
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U.S. Education office. Bulletin 1956 series. 
Extraclass activities in aviation, photography, radio, for secondary schoul 
pupils. 


U.S. Education office. Bulletin 1957 series. 
Scholarships and fellowships; a selected bibliography. 


U.S. Federal housing administration. 
Housing for the elderly; how F. H. A. helps. 1957. 


U.S. Forest service. Forest pest leaflet. 
Dark turpentine beetle. 1957. 


U.S. Justice dept. 
Attorney General’s conference on court congestion and delay in litigation. 


1957. 
U.S. National bureau of standards. Applied mathematics series. 
no. 5. Table of sines and cosines to fifteen decimal places at 


hundredths of a degree. [1954] 

no. 32. Table of sine and cosine integrals for arguments from 10 to 
100. 1954. 

no. 43. Tables of sines and cosines for radian arguments. 1955. 


U.S. National bureau of standards. Building materials and structures series. 
no. 140. Selected bibliography on building construction and mainte- 
nance. 1954. 
no. 142. Frost closure of roof vents in plumbing systems. 1954. 
no. 143. Fire tests of brick walls. 1954. 


U.S. National bureau of standards. Circular series. 
Automotive antifreezes. 1956. 


U.S. National bureau of standards. Handbook series. 
no. 57. Photographic dosimetry of X- and gamma rays. 1954. 
no. 59. Permissible dose of external sources of ionizing radiation. 1954. 


U.S. National bureau of standards. Miscellaneous publication series. 
American standard building code requirements for masonry. 


U.S. National museum. Bulletin series. 
The first quarter-century of steam locomotives in North America. 1956. 


U.S. National park service. Tree preservation bulletin series. 
no. 1. Transplanting trees and other woody plants. Rev. 1954. 
no. 6. General spraying and other practices for control of diseases 
and insects that attack trees and shrubs. Rev. 1953. 


U.S. State dept. Department and foreign service series. 
no. 60. The American ambassador. [1957] 
no. 61. The American agricultural attache. 1957. 


U.S. State dept. European and British Commonwealth series. 
Moscow’s European satellites; a handbook. 1955. 
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U.S. State dept. Far Eastern series. 
no. 71. Thailand; background. 1956. 
no. 72. Southeast Asia collective defense treaty, Council representa- 
tives report. 1956. 
no. 73. Economic problems in Asia. [1956] 


U. S. State dept. General foreign policy series. 

no. 82. The economics of U.S. foreign policy. 1953. 

no. 85. Atomic power for peace. An address by Pres. Eisenhower 
before the General Assembly of the United Nations. 1953. 

no. 87. ton — relief act of 1953; what it is, how it works. 

1954 

no. 96. U.S. Refugee relief program. How American citizens can help 
others to new lives in U.S. Questions and answers. Rev. 1955. 

no. 109. United States treaties; recent developments. 1956. 


U.S. State dept. Inter-American series. 
no. 49. Our southern partners; the story of our Latin American rela- 
tions. 
no. 50. Stepping up U.S. aid to Inter-American highway. [1955] 
no. 51. Objectives of U.S. foreign policy in Latin America. [1955] 


U.S. State dept. International information and cultural series. 
no. 36. People to people diplomacy; an approach to a peaceful world 
on a person-to-person basis. 
no. 50. Working together for international understanding. 1956. 
no. 51. An investment in understanding; educational exchange pro- 
en oe the United States and Finland, 1950-1954. 
1956 


U.S. State dept. Near and Middle East series. 
no. 17. Israel: background. 
no. 19. Jordan: background. 
no. 20. U.S. policy in the Near East, South Asia and Africa, 1955. 
1956. 
no. 22. Middle East proposals: Message to Congress by Pres. 
Eisenhower. Statement by Secretary of State Dulles. [1957] 


U.S. Women’s bureau. Bulletin series. 

no. 203-4. Medical technologists and laboratory technicians. 

no. 254. Employment opportunities for women in professional engi- 
neering. 

no. 258. Employment opportunities for women in professional ac- 
counting. 

no. 260. Employment opportunities for women in beauty service. 

no. 261. 1956 handbook on women workers. 

no. 262. Employment opportunities for women mathematicians and 
statisticians. 


U.S. Women’s bureau. Leaflet series. 
no. 2. Equal pay for women. Rev. 1957. 
no. 16. Occupational therapy as a career. 
no. 18. What’s new about women workers? Rev. 1957. 
no. 23. New teachers for the Nation’s children; an idea for community 


action. 
U.S. Women’s bureau. Pamphlet series. 
no. 1. Job horizons for college women. 
no. 3. What social security means to women. 
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WHAT'S NEWS IN LIBRARY SERVICE 





ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION* 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 
Helen Siniff, Secretary 


The Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association met in Chicago 
at the LaSalle Hotel, on Saturday, 
May 18, 1957. The meeting was 
called to order by President Ralph 
E. McCoy and was attended by 


Mrs. Miriam H. Johnson, Vice- 
President 

Helen Siniff, Secretary 

Orlin C. Spicer, Treasurer 

Robert B. Downs, Past President 

Ralph T. Esterquest, ALA Coun- 
cil Member 

Charles E. Haggerty, Chairman, 
Public Libraries Section 

Sara Fenwick, Representative for 
Illinois Association of School 
Librarians 

Mary E. Osen, Chairman, Chil- 
dren’s Section 

Mrs. Kathryn Henderson, Chair- 
man, Catalogers’ Section 

Franklin J. Kramer, Acting 
Chairman, Trustees’ Section 

Stanley E. Gwynn, Chairman, 
College and Research Librar- 
ies Section 

Ferris Randall, Editor, ILA 
Record 

Hugh P. Warren, Advertising 
Manager, ILA Record 

Mrs. Richard F. Mundt, Secre- 
tarial Assistant, ILA 

deLafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian 

Marguerite Giezentanner, ILA 
Representative for Blue Cross 


* Contributed by Ferris 8. Randall, Editorial 
Liaison for ILA. 


REPORT ON LEGISLATION 


Dr. McCoy reported that two bills, 
H.B. 124 and 125, in which we are 
interested have passed both House 
and Senate. The bills amend the dis- 
trict library law to change the com- 
position of the board and to do away 
with dual taxation. Certain county 
laws are up for revision at the next 
session, and the Legislative Reference 
Bureau preferred to change the 
county library law at that time. 

It was found unnecessary for an 
enabling act to be passed in order to 
accept federal funds under the Li- 
brary Services Act. 

As president of ILA, Dr. McCoy 
had written to the Personnel and 
Pensions Committee to express 
interest in H.B. 765 which amends 
the Municipal Retirement Act to give 
credit for prior service in another 
Illinois library. 

State Library salary revision was 
introduced in the general appropria- 
tion bill for the State Library. Dr. 
McCoy had agreed to go to Spring- 
field to testify on this, if necessary. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Mr. deLafayette Reid reported on 
the status of the regional library 
program. The Warren-Henderson 
County project is under way. The 
only other project planned is for 
southern Illinois; a regional librarian 
has been hired for this position. The 
unique aspect of the southern Illinois 
project is that the librarian will work 
closely with the community develop- 
ment program of Southern [Illinois 
University. 

Future plans include the Danville 
area, Lake County, and the Peru- 
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LaSalle region. The possibility of 
having degree-candidates at the state 
universities do dissertations which 
would help the State Library develop 
a master plan has also been discussed. 


1957 CONFERENCE 


Mrs. Johnson handed out a list of 
committee chairmen. 

Mr. Skrzypek, Exhibits Chairman, 
had inquired about insurance on ex- 
hibits and the space fee to be charged 
individual exhibitors. Dr. Downs 
moved that the exhibits committee 
be given authority to fix fees, with a 
maximum limit of $40. Mr. Haggerty 
seconded. Motion carried. 

Mrs. Johnson reported that the 
public relations committee of ILA 
and the conference public relations 
committee have been combined. 

There will be a hospitality room 
this year. 

The deadline for material to be 
incorporated in the conference pro- 
gram is September 23. 

President McCoy reported on ten- 
tative plans for the program and 
asked for suggestions as to speakers. 
He brought up the question of a 
theme for the conference. Mr. Ester- 
quest moved that the conference of 
1957 not have a theme. Mr. Kramer 
seconded. Motion carried. 

The chairmen of the various sec- 
tions outlined their conference plans. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM CITATION 


The secretary read a letter from 
Mr. Robert Lightfoot, Chairman of 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
in which he outlined plans for award- 
ing citations to individuals, news- 
papers, organizations, etc., for out- 
standing efforts in defense of intel- 
lectual freedom. 

Mr. Kramer moved that the 
Executive Board of ILA award, at 
its annual conference, intellectual 
freedom citations from time to time 
and that the Committee dn Intel- 
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lectual Freedom make appropriate 
nominations in advance of the 
spring meeting of the Board, such 
nominations to be accompanied by 
supporting documents. Mrs. Johnson 
seconded. Motion carried. 


ILA Record — Illinois Libraries 


Mr. Randall announced that the 
final issue of the Record was then at 
press. Mr. Reid reported that the 
cover design of the Record will be 
adopted by Illinois Libraries and 
that a section devoted to ILA activi- 
ties will be incorporated. 

It was agreed that there should be 
a separate mailing of the Organiza- 
tion Manual, since it was not ready 
for inclusion in the final issue of the 
Record. 


FINANCES 


Mr. Spicer presented the financial 
report. He asserted that the seventy- 
five cents per membership allotted to 
each section has taken some of the 
contingency fund. A saving of $500 
on the ILA Record offsets part of 
this, but a deficit of between $600 
and $700 remains. The Budget Com- 
mittee did not feel that a dues in- 
crease was in order at the time. 

Miss Giezentanner informed the 
Board that Field Enterprises had 
been assuming the cost of Blue Cross 
maintenance, ILA paying postage 
and rental of a post-office box. She 
recommended no enrollment in the 
plan during the current year. 

Mr. Esterquest brought up the 
question of ILA absorbing the cost 
of Blue Cross maintenance: Miss 
Giezentanner said that she would 
have a breakdown of such costs by 
fall and would report at that time. 


1958 AND 1959 CONFERENCES 


Mrs. Johnson reported that she has 
conferred with the Faust Hotel in 
Rockford and that they can take care 
of an ILA conference. October 23, 24 
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and 25 are the dates set for the con- 
ference in 1958. 

Dr. McCoy has written the presi- 
dent of the Missouri Library Associa- 
tion regarding a joint meeting in 
1959, but has had no reply as yet. 


REMOVAL Or ALA HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Esterquest stated that he had 
had a letter from an ILA member 
setting forth her opposition to the 
removal of ALA headquarters to 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Esterquest asked for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the Board. 

Dr. Downs moved that we instruct 
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our ALA councilor to support con- 
tinuation of ALA headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Kramer seconded. 
Motion carried. 


ORGANIZATION MANUAL 


Miss Giezentanner reported on re- 
visions in the Organization Manual. 

Mrs. Johnson moved that the pro- 
vision for a mail vote by the Execu- 
tive Board be incorporated in the 
Organization Manual, with the re- 
quirement that the vote be unani- 
mous. Miss Siniff seconded. Motion 
carried. 

Meeting adjourned. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


¢ BELLEVILLE 


The librarian, Miss Bella Steuer- 
nagel, and the assistant librarian, 
Miss Maude Underwood, both plan 
to retire from the Belleville Public 
Library in 1957. Miss Steuernagel 
has completed forty-three years of 
service and Miss Underwood forty- 
one years of service with the library. 


* BERWYN 


Miss Margaret Ely, librarian, and 
Miss Mary Mize, assistant librarian, 
have retired from the Berwyn Public 
Library. Their resignations became 
effective August 1. 

Miss Ely served as head librarian 
for thirty-one years, joining the 
Berwyn library staff in 1926, when 
the first tax-supported library was 
established. Miss Mize came to 
Berwyn in 1929 and has served as 
assistant librarian for twenty-eight 
years. 

The new head of the Berwyn li- 
brary is Mrs. Jane M. Belon. Mrs. 
Belon is a graduate of Indiana Uni- 
versity and at present is working 
toward a Master of Arts degree at 
the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago. Her previous 


experience includes work at the Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Library in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a position as U.S. Army 
librarian in Anchorage, Alaska, and a 
cataloging position at the Wilmette 
Public Library. 


e CARLYLE 


Mrs. Lillie M. Means, former li- 
brarian of Case-Halstead Public Li- 
brary, Carlyle, died June 8, having 
been in failing health for some time. 
Mrs. Means accepted her post when 
the library was organized in 1938, 
and served almost nineteen years. 
She was also secretary of the library 
board. 

Mrs. Evelyn Keith, acting librarian 
since Mrs. Means’ death, was ap- 
pointed librarian on August 14. An 
assistant librarian will be appointed 
to substitute when necessary. 


e CHICAGO 


The University of Chicago and the 
University of Virginia are sponsoring 
the publication of a new and com- 
plete edition of the papers of James 
Madison. The editors will appreciate 
information about the location of 
letters by or to James Madison or his 
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wife, especially letters in private pos- 
session or among uncalendared manu- 
scripts in the collections of public or 
private institutions. Please address 
letters to The Papers of James Madi- 
son, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


®*EAST MOLINE 


A workshop for librarians of the 
rural areas was held June 14 at the 
East Moline Public Library, with 
Mrs. Mildred Schulz, Librarian, and 
Mrs. Katharine Arzinger, Field Visi- 
tor, Extension Services, Illinois State 
Library, in charge. 

The morning session was devoted 
to the subject, “Tools of the Public 
Library,” and was conducted by Mrs. 
Schulz. At the afternoon session Mrs. 
Arzinger briefly reviewed the Library 
Services Act; this was followed by 
group discussion. 


® EAST ST. LOUIS 


Dr. John T. Murphy is marking 
his tenth anniversary as the East St. 
Louis city librarian. Dr. Murphy has 
brought the East St. Louis City Li- 
brary a long way during that decade. 
. He has concentrated on popularizing 
the institution, especially among the 
youth of the city, and his work is 
paying dividends in increased pa- 
tronage. 

Dr. Murphy became a librarian in 
1947 after having practiced as a suc- 
cessful dentist for twenty-nine years. 

His first function as librarian was 
renovation of the library to make the 
building and equipment as attractive 
as possible. The project included 
tuckpointing the building, stoppage 
of flooding of the children’s room, 
installation of fans and of modern 
lighting fixtures, and redecoration 
with cheerful colors. 

After these projects were com- 
pleted, an increase in the number of 
visitors to the library could be no- 
ticed. Circulation of volumes last 
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year had risen to 180,095 compared 
with a circulation of approximately 
120,000 books and magazines in 1948. 


e JOLIET 


Mr. Robert K. Pohl has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Joliet Public 
Library. He began his duties August 
15. 

Mr. Pohl received his B. A. degree 
from Valparaiso University in 1949 
and his degree in library science from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1950. 
His experience includes serving as 
administrative head of the Waupun 
(Wisconsin) Public Library; he has 
also directed the adult and juvenile 
bookmobile in the regional library 
service of Door-Kewaunee County, 
Wisconsin. 


¢ MACOMB 


Mrs. Joseph Hall, of Galesburg, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public Library at Macomb. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Pearl Bugg, who retired 
July 1. 

Mrs. Hall is a graduate of Mon- 
mouth College, has a library science 
degree from the Uiversity of Illinois, 
and has had library experience at 
Streator, Monmouth, and other 
places. 


¢ METAMORA 


Mr. Alvin Glaub has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Illinois 
Prairie District Library. The appoint- 
ment was announced at a meeting 
of the board held in Metamora on 
June 4. 

Mr. Glaub succeeds Miss Norma 
Smith, who has served as librarian 
for the last four years and who has 
taken a position with Byerly’s Music 
House in Peoria. 


e®OAK PARK 

Mrs. Adele H. Maze, librarian of 
the South Branch of the Oak Park 
Public Library, died August 21. A 
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graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia, she had been branch librarian 
since 1919. Active in community 
service as well as library work, Mrs. 
Maze had served on the boards of 
the Community Chest, Family Serv- 
ice Association, and Campfire Girls. 
A master storyteller, she had worked 
with three generations of Oak Park 
children. In 1954 Mrs. Maze was 
honored by the Friends of the Oak 
Park Library for thirty-five years of 
devoted service to the community. 
Miss Jeanne Staples has joined 
the professional staff of Oak Park 
Public Library. She is head of the 


’ reference department at the main 


library. 

A native of Rhode Island, Miss 
Staples did her undergraduate work 
at Syracuse University and received 
her master’s degree at Syracuse Li- 
brary School in 1953. Before moving 
to Oak Park she was a reference 
librarian at Boston Public Library. 
Her experience also includes two 
years as a librarian with the US. 
Army in Germany. 


¢ PERU 


The Peru Public Library has de- 
vised a method of solving one prob- 
lem before it arises. After the library 


| had received numerous calls from 


local residents, asking how to word 
their wills in giving bequests to the 
library, Mr. John Olivero, an attorney 
and also a member of the library 
board, suggested that bookmarks be 
distributed to local attorneys, to be 
used in marking the “wills” section 
of their law books. Printed on the 
bookmarks are appropriate wordings 
to be used, with a cutout of the li- 
brary. They were sent to twenty-six 
attorneys and were quite well re- 
ceived. 


*PROSPECT HEIGHTS 

Residents of unincorporated Pros- 
pect Heights, at an election May 25, 
approved setting up the Prospect 
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Heights Public Library District. The 
measure carried by a vote of 213 to 
160. About 4,200 persons will benefit 
from the library. 

Since the area is unincorporated, 
the tax-supported library will be 
patterned after ones in rural areas. 
There are about eight such library 
districts in the state, including two 
in southern Cook County. 


¢ SPRINGFIELD 


A hi-fi music hour, to be held each 
Tuesday and Thursday, was inaugu- 
rated in June by Lincoln Library. 
From noon to 2 p.m. on those days 
both classical and popular records 
are played, on equipment provided 
by a local merchant, in the new pop- 
ular-book room. Purpose of the in- 
novation is to test public interest in 
hi-fi. The library is asking patrons 
of the music hour for suggestions, 
criticisms, and comments. 


e SULLIVAN 


An open house was held by the 
Sullivan Public Library on June 21, 
for the purpose of showing to the 
public improvements made during 
the past few months. Improvements 
include redecorating, new Venetian 
shades, curtains in the children’s 
room, new entrance, reading tables 
and chairs, lounge chairs, and librar- 
ian’s desk. 


¢ WHITE HALL 


Mrs. Ethel Ross, who had served 
as librarian for the White Hall Town- 
ship Library since 1925, retired from 
library service in May. Miss Margaret 
Vermillion, assistant librarian since 
1943, has been appointed by the 
board to serve as librarian. 


* PROPOSED REGIONAL 
LIBRARY CENTER 
A proposed regional center library 
to service Lake, Boone, and McHenry 


counties was discussed at a July 
meeting in the Woodstock Public 
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Library. At that time a committee 
was formed to draft a formal pro- 
posal for establishing the three- 
county library center. The proposal, 
encouraged by the State Library and 
approved by the state Selection Com- 
mittee for the Library Services Act, 
would offer these suggested services: 
free cataloging when desired, a stock 
of books to augment those in the 
local libraries, a book truck to bring 
needed books to the local libraries at 
regular intervals, workshops devoted 
to library problems, and advisory 
service upon request for librarians 
and library board members. 

If approved by the boards of the 
co-operating libraries, the applica- 
tion for creation of the regional li- 
brary center will be forwarded to 
the Illinois State Library for ap- 
proval. This is an effort to improve 
libraries for communities with less 
than ten thousand population under 
the Library Services Act. Woodstock 
was recommended as the most likely 
location for the center, as most li- 
braries involved are within the rec- 
ommended fifty-mile radius. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES* 


¢ AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, ROCK 
ISLAND 


Dr. Lucien W. White, head librar- 
ian, served as visiting lecturer in 
library science at the University of 
Illinois this summer. He taught the 
courses in Book Selection and Litera- 
ture of the Humanities. 

The Augustana College Library 
has an outstanding collection of ma- 
terial pertaining to the Swedes in 
America. A large part of it came to 
the library through the late G. N. 
Swan of Sioux City, Iowa. It is sup- 


* Contributed by Martha Kester, Assistant 


Catalog Librarian, University of Illinois Library, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division. 
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e LEGISLATION 


Gov. William G. Stratton signed 
into law on May 17 a bill authorizing 
the creation of public library districts 
ranging in size from a portion of one 
county up to five counties. Districts 
would elect library boards to manage 
their affairs. 

A tax of six cents on a hundred 
dollars cash evaluation is authorized 
without referendum approval and up 
to ten cents with voters’ consent to 
provide revenue for the districts. 


¢ CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


The officers of the Chicago Library 
Club for 1957-1958 are as follows: 
President, Miss Edna Vanek, Editor, 
The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, American Library Associa- 
tion; Vice-President, Mr. Edward 
Heiliger, Librarian, University of 
Illinois Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion, Navy Pier; Secretary, Mrs. 
Charlotte G. Kohn, South Shore 
Branch, Chicago Public Library; 
Treasurer, Miss Eunice V. Salisbury, 
Librarian, U. S. Army Snow, Ice, and 
Permafrost Research Establishment, 
Corps of Engineers. 


plemented by the O. A. Linder col- 
lection, which is particularly strong 
in Scandinavian-American biography. 
The library has the largest collection 
of Swedish-American newspapers and 
periodicals outside of the Royal Li- 
brary in Stockholm. One of the most 
important of these, Hemlandet, which 
was published from 1856 to 1914, is 
being microfilmed. The minutes and 
records of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church and its conferences and in- 
stitutions, as well as important letter 
files of such leaders as T. N. Hassel- 
quist, Eric Morelius, Jonas Swenson 
and L. P. Esbjorn, are included in 
the library’s archival collection. Any- 
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one doing extensive work on the his- 
tory of the Swedish migration to 
America must depend largely on 
this collection. 

The library has initiated, through 
a grant from the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, a small circulating collection of 
classical phonograph records. 

Correction to “News” section of 
the March issue: The library’s recent 
book stack addition will accommo- 
date 30,000 volumes, not 3,000. 


*BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, 

PEORIA 

Mr. Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., Di- 
rector of the Library, Mr. W. C. 
Blankenship, Periodicals Librarian, 
Mrs. Elizabeth O. Bryan, Order Li- 
brarian, Mrs. Evelyn L. Lightfoot, 
Periodicals and Reference Librarian, 
and Miss Irene Morrow, Reference 
Librarian, all attended the Conference 
of Midwest Academic Libraries in 
Milwaukee, May 10-11. 

The library participated in a 
campus-wide open house on May 14, 
to which all interested Peoria-area 
parents, future and past students, 
and other friends were invited. 


*COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
LIBRARY, NAPERVILLE 


Two new members of the library 
staff this year are Miss Lois Fergus, 
head of the Technical Services De- 
partment and Miss Edna Eastwood, 
head of the Public Services Depart- 
ment. Miss iergus holds an M.A. 
degree from the University of Colo- 
tado and an M.A. in library science 
from Denver University. She was 
previously a librarian in the Topeka, 
Kansas, public school system. Miss 
Eastwood holds an M.A. degree from 
the University of Nebraska and re- 
ceived her M.S. in L.S. from Kansas 
State Teachers College in Emporia. 
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e ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO 


The library has received as a gift 
the Arthur Gordon Webster Library 
of approximately nine hundred vol- 
umes from the Riverbank Labora- 
tories in Geneva, Illinois. Mr. 
Webster was professor and director 
of physics at Clark University (1900- 
1923) and the author of several books 
and many papers. He was an au- 
thority in the field of sound. The 
Arthur Gordon Webster Library is 
especially strong in mathematics and 
physics books published from 1876 
to 1916 in both the United States and 
Europe. Many of the titles are 
classics and have been out of print 
for some time. Several hundred auto- 
graphed pamphlets are also included. 
The volumes are being plated with a 
specially marked bookplate and 
added to the library’s general col- 
lection. 


® UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
URBANA 


Miss Mary Vick left her present 
serials cataloging position June 15 to 
be a branch librarian in the county 
library system, Colfax County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Se 

The University of Illinois Library 
School recently published No. 48 and 
No. 49 in the Occasional Papers 
series. 


No. 48 is entitled “Regional Library 
Service in Connecticut, Its History 
and Development.” The author, 
Virginia Lord, is librarian of the 
junior and senior high schools in New 
Canaan, Connecticut. She describes 
the state library legislation and traces 
the various steps which were taken in 
order to arrive at a successful plan 
for regional library service. 

No. 49 is entitled “Cataloging 
Courses in the Prescribed Curricu- 
lum.” It is a survey of cataloging 
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courses in twenty-nine library schools. 
The author, Heartsill H. Young, is 
Supervisor of Technical Services at 
the University of Texas. He points 
out various factors that have worked 
together to reduce the amount of 
cataloging taught in library schools, 
and gives an over-all picture of cata- 
loging course requirements, indicating 
the different attitudes and approaches 
used in the various schools. 


Copies of these papers will be sent 
without charge upon request to the 
Editor, Occasional Papers, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 


*e LIBRARY OF MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


Miss Margaret M. Bates, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois medical librarian 
for forty-one years, retired recently 
amid many and varied praises for 
her achievements. Before her retire- 
ment she, along with nine others, 
operated the 125,000-volume Quine 
Library of Sciences in the Univer- 
sity’s College of Medicine. Miss Bates 
plans to devote some of her time to 
her extensive medical stamp collec- 
tion, considered one of the best in 
medicine. She has exhibited her col- 
lection throughout the country, re- 
ceiving several prizes. 

Miss Joyce Brunkow, a student in 
Library Science at Rosary College, 
spent a week in the library observing 
and assisting with procedures in 
various departments. 


Miss Wilma Troxel attended the 
Medical Library Association Con- 
vention in New York, May 6-10. 


Miss Clara Meckel attended the 
Midwest Conference of the Medical 
Library Association held during the 
Tri-State Hospital Association meet- 
ing April 29 in Chicago. 

Miss Lorena Clarke and Miss Joan 
Campbell were in Milwaukee, May 
10-11, for the Midwest Academic Li- 
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braries Conference 
University. 

Mrs. Betty Farris visited the li- 
brary April 29. Mrs. Farris is Assist- 
ant Librarian at the University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine. She 
was enroute to the Medical Library 
Association Conference in New York. 


at Marquette 


e ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON 


Mr. Stith M. Cain, head librarian, 
was elected vice-president of the 
Bloomington-Normal chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa at their May meeting. 

The library, in the interests of 
conserving space, is adopting a policy 


of obtaining on microfilm forty-nine | 
of the seventy-eight periodicals it | 


binds at present. Issues of the peri- 
odicals will be kept until the greatest 
need for them has diminished, or un- 
til the instructors in courses using 
the periodicals feel that the microfilm 
editions will be sufficient. 


¢ NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
COLLEGE, DEKALB 


Part of the collection of books 
owned by the Cyrus Bryant family 
of Princeton, Illinois, was on exhibit 
in the library during May. The ex- 
hibit manifested the variety of in- 
terests and the literary tastes of one 
of the oldest and best known families 
of northern Illinois for a period of 
four generations. Items of special in- 
terest were a volume of John Howard 
Bryant’s poems, a manual of infan- 
try tactics probably used by Cyrus’ 
son Cullen at West Point, a book on 
deportment for young ladies, and a 
cookbook of the year 1833 entitled 
The Frugal Housewife. The earliest 
copyright date in any of the books 
on display was 1745. It is thought 
that several of the books were orig- 
inally in the library of the Bryant 
home in Cummington, Massachusetts, 
and were brought west by stage, 
canal boat, and horseback to the 
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pioneer settlement at Princeton, IIli- 
nois, more than a century ago by 
William Cullen Bryant’s brothers. 
The exhibit was arranged by Dr. 
Robert Rodney and Dr. Donald 
Murray of the English Department 
with the help of Mrs. Benjamin Davy 
of DeKalb and through the courtesy 
of Mrs. Marian L. Davy, grand- 
daughter of Cyrus Bryant and great- 
niece of William Cullen Bryant. Dr. 
Rodney and Dr. Murray are current- 
ly doing research on the Bryant 
family in Illinois. 

Ruth Eismann, Librarian of the 
Laboratory School, is a member of a 
committee of twenty-five which has 
been revising the children’s encyclo- 
pedia, Our Wonderful World, for the 
past year and a half. This committee 
consists of teachers, parents, and li- 
brarians in Illinois who have been 
reading and criticizing the first edi- 
tion of the encyclopedia from the 
viewpoint of student interest. Another 
group of teachers has been reading 
the contents from the viewpoint of 
usefulness of the material and stu- 
dents’ reaction to it. The second 
edition is expected to be published in 
1958; after that it is planned to issue 
a yearbook twice yearly. 

Robert Schreiber, Librarian of the 
Educational Materials Center, is 
working on an article dealing with 
audio-visual materials and methods 
for the latest revision of the New 
Standard Encyclopedia. This is a 
publication of the Standard Educa- 
tion Society of Chicago. Expected 
publication date is 1958. 

A series of recorded music and 
literature programs was presented 
weekly in the library by Howard 
Vogt, Music Librarian, during the 
first six months of the school year 
1956-1957. Since April, Mr. Vogt 
has been presenting one-hour broad- 
casts every Thursday evening over 
WNIC-FM. These programs orig- 
inate in the auditorium of the library 
and consist of recorded musical and 
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literary selections, plus comments by 
Mr. Vogt. 


Hal F. Riehle, Librarian of the 
Audio-Visual Department, has been 
appointed to the program committee 
of the Illinois Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion. This committee will plan the 
meeting of the organization to be 
held at Rockford this fall. For the 
past two years Mr. Riehle has super- 
vised the cutting of records for all 
Speech 100 students at the beginning 
and end of each semester. These rec- 
ords are used for comparative pur- 
poses by the Speech 100 faculty. The 
Audio-Visual Department makes 
available facilities for public address 
systems, operators and equipment 
being supplied for various activities 
both on and off campus. 

The Northern Illinois Library Club 
was organized in March with Delores 
Nystrom as president and Ruby 
Martz and Ann Beebe of the library 
staff as sponsors. This organization 
hopes to affiliate in the future with 
Alpha Beta Alpha, national fraternity 
for undergraduate library students. 


Seven members of the staff at- 
tended the second annual meeting of 
the Midwest Academic Libraries 
Conference in Milwaukee, May 10-11. 


Bernadine Hanby, Chief Librarian, 
sailed on the “President Madison” 
from San Francisco on a trip to the 
Malay Straits. Stops of interest in- 
cluded Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Rangoon, New Delhi, Ceylon, and 
Borneo. Her plans were to return in 
early September. 


* ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
ROCKFORD 


More than one hundred books and 
pamphlets by and about Percy Bysshe 
Shelley and his associates—items 
originally assembled jointly by the 
poets Elinor Wylie and William Rose 
Benét—have been presented to the 
John Hall Sherratt Library at Rock- 
ford College by the widow of the 
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late William Rose Benét. Mrs. Benét, 
well known in her own right as 
Marjorie Flack, author, book illus- 
trator, and painter, has presented this 
William Rose Benét Memorial col- 
lection to Rockford College to serve 
three purposes: (1) to assure that 
this collection, of active personal 
interest to Elinor Wylie and William 
Rose Benét as well as to Mrs. Benét, 
is kept as a unit in the order in which 
it was retained by the two poets 
themselves; (2) to assure its ready 
accessibility to college students in an 
English literature department en- 
couraging active use of the collection 
for student research projects; and 
(3) to signalize, by the choice of 
Rockford College as the recipient, the 
respect and friendship of both Wil- 


CHILDREN’S 


e LIBRARY CLUB OF AMERICA 


Two years ago this fall the Book 
Manufacturer’s Institute, a trade as- 
sociation of the book industry—not 
publishers of books but the manu- 
facturers of books that publishers 
sell—founded and sponsored the non- 
profit Library Club of America for 
the express purpose of stimulating 
school children to read more books 
and develop sound reading habits 
which would last them the rest of 
their lives. 


The idea spread across the country. 
In mid-April, 1957, there were more 
than two thousand chapters of the 
Library Club of America, involving 
more than a million and a half boys 
and girls in every state of the Union 
except North Dakota. Thirty-five to 
forty new chapters a week are being 
founded by schools and libraries. The 
Library Club of America now pro- 


* Contributed by Mrs. Vivian H. Howard, 
Section Editor: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES. 
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liam Rose Benét and Mrs. Benét for 
the poet, Jeremy Ingalls, who is 
chairman of the department of Eng- 
lish literature and resident poet at 
Rockford College. The collection in- 
cludes several first editions as well 
as memoirs, collections of letters, and 
early biographies. 


® WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE 

COLLEGE, MACOMB 

Mr. Howard Clayton, former li- 
brarian of the Libertyville High 
School, joined the library staff in 
September, 1956, as Assistant Librar- 
ian in the Circulation Department. 
He planned to complete his work for 
the master’s degree in library science 
at Emporia, Kansas, during the 
summer. 


LIBRARIES* 


vides an average of ten thousand 
pins and buttons every week, which 
are used to indicate a different level 
of reading achievement and to enable 
children to identify themselves as 
members of the nationwide LCA. 
Persons interested in learning more 
about this organization may write to 
Library Club of America, Inc., 28 
West 44th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


e ILA SECTION OFFICERS 


Mrs. Lillian Vanko, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Austin Branch, Chicago 
Public Library, became the new 
chairman of the Children’s Librar- 
ians’ Section of Illinois Library As- 
sociation, at the close of the con- 
ference in Chicago, November 7-9, 
1957. Other officers are Mrs. Betty 
Jane Lowrie, Children’s Librarian, 
Evanston Public Library, Vice- 
Chairman; and Miss Eleanor Sloan, 
Bookmobile Librarian, Decatur Pub- 
lic Library, Secretary. 
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“Explore With Books” is the provocative theme for the 39th National Children’s Book 
Week, celebrated November 17-23. Highlighting the season are the ten large book fairs 
co-sponsored by the Children’s Book Council, one of which is the Fifth Chicago “Miracle 
of Books” Fair for Boys and Girls, November 16-24. 
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® POETRY INDEX 


The American Library Association 
has scheduled for November publica- 
tion a new compilation: Subject 
Index to Poetry for Children and 
Young People, prepared by Violet 
Sell, Dorothy B. Frizzell Smith, Ardis 
Sarff O’Hoyt, and Mildred Bakke. 
The Index is arranged in a single 
alphabetical list. It indexes a fully 
graded list of 157 collections of verse 
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—collected and selected works of in- 
dividual poets as well as general and 
subject anthologies. The list of books 
indexed includes a selection of con- 
temporary writers as well as the 
obvious and not-so-obvious poets of 
the past. The scheme of indexing, 
according to the publishers, is com- 
plete, simple to use (page references 
are given), and heavily cross-refer- 
enced. Types as well as subjects of 
verse are included. 


HAVE YOU SEEN... ? 


Books Are Bridges. A revised edi- 
tion, available from Books Are 
Bridges Department of either the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai 
B'rith, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y., or the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa., for 25c. 


Books About Negro Life for Chil- 
dren, by Augusta Baker. This new 


edition is available from New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 
42nd St., New York 18, N.Y., for 20c. 


How to Choose an Encyclopedia 
for Your Children. (In Good House- 
keeping, October, 1957, pp 62-63.) 


The Wonderful World of Dr. Seuss, 
by Robert Cahn. (In Saturday Eve- 


ning Post, July 6, 1957, pp 17-194.) | 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


® AMERICAN EDUCATION 

WEEK 

In November each year, during the 
week which includes Veterans Day, 
American Education Week is ob- 
served. The theme for the 1957 
AEW observance, November 10-16, is 
“An Educated People Moves Freedom 
Forward.” The activities of the week, 
focused on that theme, call atten- 
tion to the vital role of education 
in building and maintaining our 
American way of life. National 
sponsors of American Education 
Week are the National Education 
Association, American Legion, U. S. 
Office of Education, and National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


* WOODFORD COUNTY FILM 
LIBRARY 
A central film library, similar to 
those in operation in other Illinois 
counties, is being established for 
Woodford County schools. Funds for 


the library have an unexpected source 
—the surplus of fees, fines, and pen- 
alties arising through the office of the 
state’s attorney for the county. Under 
present Illinois law these surplus 
funds must be distributed each year 
to the county superintendent of 
schools, who in turn must pay the 
money to the various schools in the 
county. This year, however, all the 
school boards agreed to return the 
funds to the superintendent’s office to 
be used for the visual aids library, 
creation of which had been under 
discussion for some time. Films will 
be kept at the county superintend- 
ent’s office for loan to any school in 
the county. 


¢ CORRECTION 


It was brought to the editor’s at- 
tention by Miss Louise Anthony that 
Mrs. Dilla MacBean was incorrectly 
referred to as “Miss” in the June 
issue of Illinois Libraries, page 223. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


e PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


A fifth implement for the promo- 
tion of Public Library Service, the 
standards for public libraries, is now 
available. It is a twenty-minute 
filmstrip entitled “Your Public Li- 
brary—Island or Peninsula,” consist- 
ing of thirty-six frames in color, 
35 mm. film—a combination of pho- 
tographs and art work. With the 
filmstrip go a script and a single 
long-playing record, published by the 
American Library Association. The 
price is $13. Two hundred sets will 
be available. 


The filmstrip may be used by it- 
self for discussion groups, or in con- 
junction with the other material al- 
ready available. This includes Public 
Library Service: A Guide to Evalua- 
tion with Minimum Standards and 
Supplement, a ninety-six page book; 
“How About Your Public Library?” 
an eight-page leaflet on needs and 
standards of library service, for dis- 
tribution by state agencies, libraries, 
and community groups; “A Plan for 
Better Public Library Services,” a 
sixteen-page abridgment of Public 
Library Service, to introduce the 
public to basic goals of improved 
services; and a twenty-four page 
“Discussion Manual” for library or 
community groups studying Public 
Library Service. All of these publica- 
tions were prepared by the PLD 
Committee on Promotion of Stand- 
ards, in consultation with ALA 
Headquarters and representatives of 
State library extension agencies and 
state and regional library associations. 
These aids were distributed widely 
during the last year and are available 
from the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment. 


*FILM SURVEY 


_ The first survey on the use of films 
in public libraries throughout the 


United States reveals that through 
the libraries 609,355 films were shown 
to 27,590,679 people during the past 
year. These figures were reported at 
a meeting of the Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee of the American Library As- 
sociation on June 24 during the 
seventy-sixth Annual Conference of 
ALA in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The report stated that the statistics 
include the 286 libraries giving film 
service either through independent 
collections, as members of film co- 
operatives, or a combination of both. 
The libraries listed serve a total 
population of 40,463,315 people. In- 
cluded in the figures are a number of 
prints in each library collection as 
well as the number of spot and short- 
term bookings of films from other 
sources which each library used to 
supplement its own holdings in giving 
service to its patrons. 


e ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Miss Eleanor Phinney, author of 
the recently published ALA book, Li- 
brary Adult Education in Action, and 
many articles on adult education, has 
taken up duties as the first Executive 
Secretary of the new Adult Services 
Division of the American Library 
Association. Her appointment was 
announced by ALA Executive Secre- 
tary David H. Clift. 

Miss Phinney was graduated from 
Simmons College School of Library 
Service in 1931; she took her master’s 
degree at Columbia University School 
of Library Service. Her previous ex- 
perience includes library positions 
in Hamden, Connecticut; West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; New York Public Library; 
and the Graduate School of Library 
Service at Rutgers University. She 
has been Research Assistant in the 
ALA Office for Adult Education, and 
will continue research activities for 
the office. 
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e ASIAN MONTH 


The month of November has been 
designated by UNESCO as “Asian 
Month.” It is hoped that communi- 
ties throughout the country will take 
special note of this month in order 
to create a greater understanding and 
feeling of co-operation with the coun- 
tries of Asia. Libraries, museums, 
schools, colleges, and organizations 
are being asked to make use of this 
theme in their November planning. 


ALA has been working with the 
UNESCO Relations Office on Asian 
Month. It is interested in gaining the 
co-operation of libraries in promoting 
information on Asia. Twenty-five 
hundred copies of a poster entitled 
“Learn About Asia” have been made 
available free of charge to libraries 
upon request. Requests should be 
addressed to U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, U. S. Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. A 
bibliography has also been prepared 
for use with Asian Month. It is en- 
titled “A Selected Bibliography of 
Books, Films, Filmslides, Records 
and Exhibitions about Asia,” and is 
available through the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price is thirty cents a single copy, 
less for quantity orders. 


¢ BOOKLIST APPOINTMENT 


The American Library Association 
has appointed Mr. Robert D. Mead 
as Advertising Manager of its peri- 
odical, The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin. He was to assume 
his duties September 1, succeeding 
Mr. Marion Govan. 

Mr. Mead joined the American Li- 
brary Association in March, 1956, as 
Sales and Advertising Manager of 
the ALA Publishing Department. 
Previously, he was associated with 
the Seabury Press, most recently as 
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Assistant Production Manager. He 
is a graduate of Princeton and Cam- 
bridge. 


* NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


The National Book Committee, 
Inc., in co-operation with the Ameri- 
can Library Association, is sponsor- 
ing National Library Week, March 
16-22, 1958. It is the first united 
drive of the communications industry 
to increase the number of readers in 
America and to increase reading 
among confirmed readers. 

In August, 1955, a Gallup poll re- 
vealed that sixty-one per cent of 
American adults had not read any 


book, with the exception of the Bible, | 


during the previous year. In an 
earlier poll, also representing a cross 
section of American adults, only 
seventeen per cent of the persons 
questioned were actually reading a 
book at the time they were polled. 
Another study found that more than 
half the adults of the nation live 
within a mile of a public library, yet 
only one-fifth of them visited a pub- 
lic library during the year preceding 
the survey. 

The National Book Committee, 
Inc., is a nonprofit organization 
formed to promote the wider and 
wiser use of books. Library Week 
will be broader in its scope and have 
greater penetration in its impact than 
Book Week, the promotion for chil- 
dren’s books. It will be supported by 
newspaper, magazine and book pub- 
lishers, their printers and suppliers. 
The American Library Association 
will form a nation-wide ALA Com- 
mittee on National Library Week. 
ALA Committees in each state will 
be responsible for helping to plan 
National Library Week, for encour- 
aging library and librarian partici- 
pation in the Week, and for securing 
publicity about the program among 
librarians. 
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Materials Offered 





e Hayner Public Library, Alton, offers the following bound periodicals, 
free of charge except transportation costs, to any library that may be in- 
terested. Librarians should contact Mrs. Ruth C. Buxton, Acting Librarian, 
Hayner Public Library, Alton, Illinois. 


North American Review, v. 217, Jan.-June 1923. 
Harper’s (in poor leather bindings), v. 1-160, 1861-1930. 
Time, v. 33-40, 1939-1942. 

Literary Digest, v. 85-115, 1925-1933. 

National Geographic, v. 21-48, 1910-1925. 


¢ The Illinois State Library has mailed to public libraries in Illinois The 


| Spoken Word, a list of long-play diction recordings of the Bible, drama, 


dramatizations, history, literature, natural sounds, and poetry. Copies of 
the list are still available from the Recordings Unit. 


* Springfield High School Library, Springfield, offers the following bound 
periodicals free of charge, except postage, to any library which can use them. 
Address inquiries to Miss Marguerite Zimmerman, Librarian. 


Century, November, 1894, to April, 1895 
November, 1897, to October, 1901 (nine volumes) 


Harpers, December, 1897, to November, 1901 (eight volumes) 





IN ORDER TO AVOID THE CHRISTMAS RUSH, 
LIBRARIANS MAY ORDER FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE 
LIBRARY TEN SEVENTY-EIGHT RPM CHRISTMAS REC- 
ORDS TO BE SENT BY NOVEMBER THIRTIETH AND TO 
BE RETURNED BY JANUARY FIFTEENTH. THESE COL- 
LECTIONS WILL BE SENT BY EXPRESS AND SHOULD BE 
RETURNED IN THE SAME MANNER. 


LONG-PLAYING CHRISTMAS DISCS WILL BE SENT 
ON TWO WEEKS LOAN. PLEASE INDICATE NAME OF 
PATRON. LIMIT IS TWO TITLES PER PATRON. 
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PLACEMENT SERVICE 





POSITIONS OFFERED 


e GLENVIEW 


Head Librarian: excellent opportunity for man or woman to assume leader- 
ship of progressive public library. 

Beautiful new building in suburban Glenview. Population 16,000. Near 
colleges and schools. Forty minutes from Chicago. 

Library degree, experience, administrative ability, and genuine interest in 
people essential. 

Pension fund and usual benefits. Four weeks vacation. Top salary. 

Apply: Edward U. Dithmar, 2023 Fir Street, Glenview, Illinois. 


¢ JACKSONVILLE 


The position as head librarian of the Jacksonville Public Library will be 
open January 31, 1958. Applications should be mailed to Miss Emma 
Mae Leonhard, Chairman of Personnel Committee, 237 Pine Street, or 
to Mr. Leo J. Flood, President of the Library Board, Illinois Braille and 
Sight Saving School. 


®QUARTERMASTER FOOD AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE, 
CHICAGO 


A position is available for a First Assistant. Experience in technical libraries 
is required. Knowledge of food and nutrition would help in working with 
an active group of civilian scientists. 

The position calls for a GS-9 rating ($5,440 a year), but does not require 
a specific U. S. Civil Service rating at this time. 

Apply: James G. Hodgson, Chief, Library Branch, Quartermaster Food and 
Container Institute for the Armed Forces, Quartermaster Research and 
Development Command, 1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


¢ WINNETKA 


Cataloger: some loan desk work. Extensive experience unnecessary. 

Salary: $3,780 depending on experience. 

Month’s vacation; pension plan; 38 hour week. 

Library has 50,000 volumes. New modern air-conditioned building in Chi- 
cago suburb. 

Apply: Sue Osmotherly, Librarian, Winnetka Public Library, Winnetka, 
Illinois. 
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